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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks gre 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We wonder does the Prime Minister really read the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speeches; and, if so, 
has he no power or wish to check the flow of ribald 
balderdash such as that at Holloway on Saturday? 
Here is a specimen from that appalling speech: 
‘“*There are no more lions in the way; we have 
slaughtered them, and here are the carcases for you; 
hang them up in the town hall—{laughter)—dukes, 
lords, earls, barons, Ecclesiastical Commissioners—a 
regular menagerie of them. (Laughter and applause.) ”’ 


And then the reckless ignorance of the thing! A 
correspondent in the Daily Mail of Tuesday pointed 
out that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners include Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Morley, Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna, 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs. Further, it seems the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not know, or, knowing, 
he yet turns into roaring fun, his own high and respon- 
sible offices. He is, according to Whitaker, an Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner himself. 


That many of the weightier men on the Government 
side are ashamed of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s speeches of the Holloway type is, of course, 
certain. It is, we refuse to believe, humanly impossible 
that men like Lord Morley and Mr. Asquith should 
be otherwise than ashamed. Equally is it certain 
that a large body of the educated rank and file is 
ashamed; and that the responsible writers on the 
daily and weekly Government Press are ashamed of 
passages such as that we have quoted. But the 
point is that none of them makes a stand against such 
outrages. Not one responsible or powerful leader or 
writer on the Government side will raise his little finger 
in the matter. It is deplorable. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the way, was 
very cock-a-hoop about what befell the ** Aristocrats ”’ 
in the French Revolution; and he appeared to gloat 
on the thought of what would befall the ‘‘ Aristocrats "’ 
to-day should there be a revolution over Ulster. He 
forgets perhaps that not aristocrats alone lost their 
heads in the French Revolution. Nearly all the mob 
orators, nearly all the demagogues, went down in the 
same way. St. Just, Camille Desmoulins, Robespierre, 
Danton, and Hébert occur to one as a few of the 
demagogues whose heads met in the sack of the guillo- 
tine. One of the significant facts about the Revolu- 
tion concerning which Mr. Lloyd George—perhaps not 
very deeply read in the matter—orates so triumphantly 
is the way in which the demagogues and mob orators 
ate up each other; the Dantonists ate the Hébertists, 
the Robespierrists ate the Dantonists, and all three the 
Girondists when first the guillotine began to work 
hard. Also unofficial accidents happened to other 
demagogues—to Marat, for example. 


Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer really suppose 
that, once he has let loose his dogs of revolution on 
his hated Aristocrats’’, ‘‘ Dukes’’, and Idle 
Rich ’’, every demagogic and ex-demagogic head will 
feel quite safe? How, for example, would the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board—ex-demagogue, 
it is said—fare? And can the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer feel sure that his own game of golf might 
not go off somewhat on the pleasant links of Surrey 
and Middlesex? How, moreover, would the Snow- 
denists fare at the hands of the Larkinists after he 
himself had ceased—through circumstances over which 
he had lost control—to take any further interest in 
the proceedings ? 


Everyone respects Lord Haldane as a very powerful 
mind, and many of his political opponents believe he is. 
a patriot—he was not in the pro-Boer set of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few years ago, the set 
that cheered British defeats, as Lord Savile did well 
to remind us. But when Lord Haldane solemnly 
deprecates ‘‘ partisanship” in Ulster, it is hard to be 
patient with him. Men are not worth calling men 
at all who are not partisans, ‘‘ hot-headed partisans ’’,. 
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as Lord Haldane styles them, when defending their 
liberties. meet 


The creeping hypocrisy of many of these Liberals 
and Radicals over Ulster, and its resolve not to 


| 


| 
| 
! 


be flung to its bitter enemies the Hibernians, is | 
perhaps the most offensive thing in the whole of this | 


Irish business. 
about ‘‘ liberty ’’ and small people struggling to keep 
free on the Continent, still prating of Finland and the 
Balkans, and demanding that Great Britain shall 


Here are many of them still prating | 


| for himself the aeroplane and hydroplane. 


favour and protect such ‘‘ small peoples ’’; and at the | 


same time proposing to bind Ulster and put her at the 
foot of the Nationalist bullies. And they are doing it, 
as every intelligent human being in these Islands 


perfectly well knows, that their side may keep in office _ 


—they are doing it because of a hard bargain with the 
Nationalists. These hypocritical ‘* Liberals’? and 
Radicals are making the word liberty a byword. 


The week has been crowded with important speeches | 
on the Irish situation. Mr. Austen Chamberlain spoke | 


on Monday near Birmingham. We have applied before 
the word ‘‘ bullion ’’—which Selden made a classic use 
of—to Mr. Chamberlain's speech. It fits particularly 
well the speech and whole political quality of this states- 


delicate and difficult. 


man, and it certainly applies to his speech, this week. — 


He described Mr. Asquith’s Leeds attitude as that of 
‘the clenched fist’’. That was the impression given 
to both sides at the time, though, it seems, the Govern- 
ment side—at any rate, the sober men on that side— 
are anxious to give another. Lord Lansdowne at 
Glasgow on Wednesday warned Unionists to be on 
their guard against the worst, and advised Ulster not 
to desist from her preparations for defence—very signi- 
ficant words coming from a statesman whom nobody 


can describe as a firebrand. 


At Sheffield, Sir Edward Carson made a really 
splendid speech on Tuesday. Because, professionally, 
he was on Mr. Lloyd George’s side in the Marconi 
case, he is not debarred at any rate from a telling 
image or metaphor founded on that affair, and he gave 
a good one at Sheflield. He told Mr. Lloyd George 
‘“You cannot deal with this question by platitudes. 
You are up against actualities and facts. You are not 
gambling with Marconis (cheers). You are gambling 
with the future of a people and their liberties and 
lives.’ Radicals and their newspapers affect to be 
‘‘ bored intensely ‘‘ bored’’, by references to the 
old stale Marconi affair. They long for the day when 
it can be said :— 

‘* Oh, no, we never mention him; 
His name is never heard ”’. 
But that time is not yet, so far as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is concerned. The Radical party and the 
Government will not (it is to be hoped) hear the end 
of the business till they are ‘‘ bored ’’ to extinction. 


Sir E. Grey on Thursday, after talking of peace 
abroad, admitted ‘‘ we are threatened with a disturb- 
ance of the peace at home’’. Also, he admitted that 
‘‘ if peace is to be preserved, it will not depend on the 
efforts only of one man or of one party’. This should 
put an end to the ‘‘ thrasonical brag ’’ of small men 
on the Government side. Sir E. Grey knows that the 
Government cannot push through their Bill as it is 
without terrible consequences to Ireland. Wishing 
the way towards settlement to be open still, he fashions 
as good a reading as he can of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
at Leeds. He sees ‘‘ no receding’ in that speech 
from the policy of Ladybank. But will Sir E. Grey 
interpret the policy of Ladybank? What precisely is 
this policy from which Mr. Asquith at Leeds has not 
receded ? 


' We thought, and said last week, that Oxford made 
a generous error in honouring a bitter opponent : any- 


_ sary to employ it. 


how, it has repaired its error by honouring this week | 


one of its true sons, Mr. F. E. Smith, who spoke at 
the Union on Friday evening. We will not say that 
Mr. F. E. Smith is “‘ the rising hope of the stern and 


unbending Tories ’’: there are objections to that phrase 
—for one thing, the subject of it disappointed his side. 
We prefer to say he is the hope of the Tory Party as 
a whole. His splendid spirit, his swift and daring 
gift of speech are recognised by everybody. Oxford 
has turned out no politician quite his equal, platform 
and Parliamentary together, since Randolph Churchill. 


We admire without reserve the gallant enterprise of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in frequently testing 
He has 
done more service to the progress of this arm of 
national defence than can easily be estimated—though 
he has made it rather difficult for future First Lords 
who feel they ‘‘ never were meant for the air’?! And 
we sympathise with him, and deeply with the family of 
the brave man—lately Mr. Churchill’s pilot-——-who los 
his life this week. 


The blunders of the military authorities at Zabern 
will not easily be forgotten and undone. The problem 
of the German Imperial Government in Alsace is 
At Zabern, where stores of 
tact and sense were wanted, the position has been, 
from the first, mishandled. First a German officer 
publicly describes the Alsatians by a name for the 
use of which a London coster would be locked up. 
Shortly after, this officer goes shopping in the town 
with fixed bayonets, and is chaffed by some students. 
Immediately the whole army is called out into the 
square, rifles loaded, drums beaten. Finally, thirty 
civilians are locked up in a cellar, including some 
learned counsel who happened to be passing through 
the square from the civil court. 


We have to remember that these incidents have 
occurred, not in Prussia where they might be over- 
looked as military high spirits, but in a province 
where the Prussian forces are an army of occupation 
in a district half-French and newly added to the 
German Empire. The German Government has _ in 
Alsace a problem that has baffled a legion of Emperors. 
It seems the historic destiny of Alsace to be perpetually 
a frontier and to pass periodically from Power to 
Power. Will Prussia succeed in making of this dis- 
tracted territory a loyal portion of the German 
Empire? The German Government will have to send 
thither men of rather a different quality of mind and 
manner than the officers at Zabern. Dr. Von Bethmann 
Hollweg rightly insists that the ‘‘ King’s coat must 
be respected.’’ But if the King’s coat is to be 
respected, the War Minister should see to it that men 
wearing the King’s coat do not put foul terms upon 
harmless civilians and lock them up without warrant 
in an unventilated cellar. We are the last to object 
to the high military hand when it has become neces- 
But all the witnesses at Zabern 
agree that there was neither sense nor proportion in 
the conduct of these officers. They have made of the 
German army in Alsace a flouting stock. 


The Reichstag has passed a vote of censure upon 
Dr. Von Bethmann Hollweg by 293 votes to 54- 
Nearly all parties agree in bitter regret for these inci- 
dents, and disapprove of the Chancellor’s apologia. 
The speech of the War Minister, frankly an advocate’s 
appeal for the army right or wrong, raised a storm. 
The sense of the Reichstag was expressed by Herr 


| Fehrenbach, of the Centre party. On behalf of the 


whole House, which cheered him almost unanimously, 
he declared: ‘‘ We are overcome with feelings of 
shame, accompanied with bitter distress, for the moral 
losses of this unfortunate month, which can be made 
good again only by years of work ”’. 


M. Barthou has been defeated and his Ministry 
have resigned office after a short reign of eight 
months. He was defending the immunity of the 
public funds from taxation, and in doing so he wished 
to stand by the pledge which the French State had 
given to its fundholders. However much we may 
have criticised him in the past, we cannot but admire 
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the singular courage he has shown in_ braving 
all the consequences which he knew must follow on 
his loyalty to principles. He had asked for 
authority to raise a national loan of £ 52,000,000. 
Thirty-six millions were to be devoted towards non- 
recurring military expenditure, whilst sixteen millions 
were to meet those expenses which had been incurred 
in Morocco. The Government have been beaten by 290 
to 265 votes for insisting that the new Rente 
should enjoy the same immunity from taxation as the 
old Rente. 


The supporters of M. Caillaux’ amendment have 
undertaken a very serious responsibility. Their action 
may have the most disastrous results at a time when 
money is badly wanted. It must be remembered that 
the State funds are not owned by the rich, but by the 
small capitalist, who loves the petty advantages which 


the beginning of a worse grievance! “The alternative 
suggestion that the Indians should be sent to the 
Northern territory of Australia—Australind, as it was 
ence marked upon the maps—is equally impossible. 
The Commonwealth would not have them. The exclu- 
sion policy of Australia, uniike that of South Africa, 
has always been clear and definite, and there is no 
reason whatever why it should change because South 
Africa is in difficulties. 


The English labour leaders have this week decided 
to go to Dublin. Will they persuade masters and 
men to agree to a compromise? Masters and men 
are equally tired of the struggle; and, so far as we 
can see, feeling in favour of a settlement is growing. 
The Dublin Corporation has refused to go forward 


' with the eviction of tenants who are out on strike, 


| thus avoiding a cruel blunder which would, in the 


they offer himsin paying a steady regular interest inde- | 


pendent of the fluctuations 


necessarily incident to 


Funds whose interest rises and falls with the increase | 
_ cargo, technically tainted, has been unloaded in Dublin 


and decrease of the Income Tax. Whatever views may 
prevail in England where Consols are now so low, the 
same immunity exists in Austria, Switzerland, and the 
United States. These countries wish to preserve the 
confidence of the small investor, and believe that this 
confidence depends upon his immunity from taxation. 


M. Caillaux, whose financial ability has already got 
him into serious trouble, led the opposition, and argued 
that, as from one-tenth to one-twelfth of French wealth 
was invested in the Funds, the Government was really 
endeavouring to exempt this large proportion from 
taxation. 
still be taxed as part of other income, M. Caillaux 
replied that if it were only taxable independently of the 
coupon under the schedule system, this proposal would 
be equivalent to a deduction from the Rente itself, 
whilst the Government could not recover the tax under 
the global system of assessment. The Chamber 
would thus stultify the vote it gave when, in 1908, it 
imposed a tax on the Rente itself. These shallow 
arguments have so far prevailed and France has been 
plunged into financial and political chaos. 


Lord Crewe’s extremely cautious speech on the griev- 
ances of the Indian community in South Africa has 
offended no one. He did not say all that was needed, 
but he made no mistakes. The real value of his words 
was the proof that the Imperial Government has 
become aware how serious the problem is. To that 
extent the riots in Natal have served their purpose. 
The Government realises that if the problem is again 
shelved there may be another and a worse outbreak. 


Looking through the Natal newspapers for the last 
few weeks we find that public opinion in that province 
clearly recognises the existence of a legitimate griev- 
ance among the Indians, the special head-tax of £3 in 
particular being strongly reprobated by the whites as 


| personal agreement with the company. 


When he was told that the Rente might | 
the trade union leaders. 


long run, only have made things worse for their own 
interests. The men, on their side, no longer interpret 
the doctrine of tainted labour quite so rigorously. A 


by men nominally subject to the people at ‘* Liberty 
Hall.”’ 


The exact origin of the railway strike in South 
Wales is mysterious; but it is clearly the work of 
a small group of local trade unionists, discontented 
with the conditions of their work, and bitten with 
doctrines of the fiery cross. The signal was given by 
an engine driver on the Great Western, who pleaded 
tainted labour and struck work in violation of a 
The men who 
in sympathy "’ are not supported by 
Clearly they do not deserve 
to be supported. Wages and hours are not here the 
immediate question. This Welsh strike is the worst 


oe 


have come out 


_ example we have yet had in England of a contract 


success in his 


unjustifiable, and the general treatment of the Indians | , 
| supposed that Harvey's copy of Speight’s Chaucer had 


during the last few years condemned. The Indians are 
of course advised by the Natal newspapers to keep 
quiet pending a settlement of their grievances, but they 
have clearly an asset of some value in the support of 
a section—we will put it no higher—of the whites. 
When one remembers the language that was used about 
unrest among the Zulus, this readiness to see the other 
side is encouraging. 


Mr. Richard Jebb writes in the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
that a short way out of the whole Indian trouble 
would be to transport the community to British 
Guiana, where Indian coolies are a regular part of 
the industrial population. But apart from the fact 
that British Guiana could not at the moment 
accommodate so large an additional population, 
those Indians in South Africa who have worked 
their way up from being coolies to professional or com- 
mercial life would certainly not consent to revert to 
the manual status of their parents. Here, indeed, is 


| 


broken without notice. The man in sympathy with 
whom the strike has been declared had previously 
offended by breach of faith with his employers, had 
expressed regret for his offence and undertaken not 
to repeat it. 


Lord Haldane finds the secret of the Scotsman’s 
‘* moderation.’’ We should hardly our- 
selves have chosen this quality as typically Scotch. 
Obstinacy, the knack of hanging together, hard reason, 
thoroughness, pawkiness, and the sort of honesty 
that pays have also contributed. And we might easily 
point to many famous Scotsmen in whom ‘‘ modera- 
tion’’ has not been conspicuous. Without naming 
instances from to-day, we should hardly describe John 
Knox or Robert Burns as ‘‘ moderate ’’ men. 


New evidence as to the date of the first production of 
Hamlet is given in the ‘‘ Times *’. The marginal notes 
made by Gabriel Harvey, the famous Elizabethan scholar 
and friend of Spenser, and edited by Professor G. C. 
Moore Smith, have just been issued from the Shake- 
speare Head Press, Stratford-upon-Avon. It was always 


been destroyed in the fire at Northumberland House. 
Happily, however, it has been preserved, and Mr. 
Moore Smith has been able to give a collotype fac- 
simile of the page containing the well-known reference 
to Hamlet. The internal evidence of the passage points 
to the fact that Hamlet in its first unrevised form was 


_ produced not earlier than the end of 1598 and not later 


than the beginning of 1601. Scholars of the present 
day, as that fine scholar, Mr. A. H. Bullen points out, 


_ usually assume that the play was first performed at the 


end of 1601 or beginning of 1602. 


The Thames by night from the Embankment, finer 
than anything on the Seine, has been spoilt by flaming 
sky-signs which dazzle the eyes and make hideous the 
view from Blackfriars to Westminster. Very rightly 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ has protested. Can nothing 
be done to cheek these ugly devices of the modern 
advertiser ? 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


RELAND has been aptly described as a country of 
‘opera bouffe ’’, but it is ‘‘ opera boufle’’ with 
tragedy in the background. The Southern and Wes- 
tern Unionists are the victims. They are neither so 
demonstrative nor so frequent in their protests as 
Unionists in the North of Ireland. The great demon- 
stration at Dublin last week—attended by representa- 
tives from every county in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught—is evidence that very strong feeling exists. 
But as a general rule little is heard from Unionists in 
the South and West. They are considerabiy in a 
minority, it is true, but neither so few nor so scattered 
as not to be able to make themselves heard. What, 
then, is the reason? A recent incident in Sligo supplies 
the answer. The manifesto signed by the business men 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, which was pub- 
lished last week, condemned the Home Rule Bill on its 
merits as a practical proposal apart from the principle 
it involves. This declaration follows appropriately on 
the protest from the business men of Belfast and the 
open dissatisfaction of Cork under the influence of Mr. 
O’Brien. The Home Rulers are enraged. They know 
that the Bill is accepted only as a beginning. They 
know that an expression of dissatisfaction from the 
business community of the South and West will carry 
great weight. They are infuriated at the prospect of 
trouble where they are accustomed to exact quiescence, 
if not acquiescence. The Sligo branches of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the United Irish League have 
been the first to move. They propose to boycott the 
businesses of all those in Sligo who signed the mani- 
fesio. That is the penalty Unionists must pay for 
expressing their opinions. To English readers it Is 
almost incredible that business should be controiled by 
political considerations under the guidance of a sec- 
tarian secret society—but those who have felt the power 
of the Order know that this is a familiar aspect of Irish 
local politics. 

The incident recalls the outrage in Limerick in the 
autumn of last year. The Unionists of the district 
invited the late Mr. George Wyndham to address a 
meeting. The Nationalist mob, enraged by this 
expression of Unionist opinion, broke the windows of 
five Protestant churches and eighty other buildings in 
Limerick, looted the shops, and assaulted members of 
the audience as they left the meeting. The damages 
for injuries to property subsequently awarded in the 
County Court amounted to £873. In the words of 
Mr. Devlin, the Ancient Order of Hibernians is ‘* a 
terror to its enemies’’. Unionists in the South and 
\Vest prefer to keep their opinions to themselves rather 
than stir into activity the malevolence of the local 
branches of the Order. 

It may be said that such matters are irrelevant to 
the discussion of the Home Rule question. There 
could not be a graver mistake. The Nationalist Party 
is on its trial before British public opinion. Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Devlin are doing their best to keep their 
followers on their good behaviour. The air is full of 
‘‘blarney *’. We are entitled to require from Mr. 
Redmond both the desire and the ability to act up to 
his assurances. We have no evidence that he can 
keep his word. The evidence is all the other way. At 
the time of the passing of the Irish Local Government 
Act in 1898, he was eager to promise ‘‘ a fair and even 
« generous share of representation ’’ to his political 
opponents on the new County Councils. In 1902 he was 
boasting that the County Councils ‘‘ formed a network 
of Nationalist organisations all over Ireland’’. To- 
day, while in Ulster the membership of the County 
Councils is divided equally between Unionists and 
Nationalists—in the other provinces there are only 
13 Unionist Councillors to 684 Nationalists. Nor is 
this all. Mr. Redmond’s speeches during the last few 
weeks show that no reliance can be placed on him. 
He does not conform to the standard of honesty which 
we are accustomed to expect from British statesmen. 
His mis-statements of fact and the misleading form in 


which he presents his evidence are too elaborate to be 
the results of carelessness. Frankly we do not trust 
him. We refer particularly to his speech at Newcastle 
on November 14th, which drew a measured opinion 
from the Times that his reputation would suffer from 
his inaccuracy. His “ facts and figures’’ have been 
torn up. He dare not reply to his critics, because he 
cannot support his own statements. Among other 
things he has been convicted of misusing figures in a 
Treasury Return in defiance of the directions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—while he has not scrupled 
to misrepresent the attitude of the Nationalist Party 
at the time of the Old Age Pensions Bill in spite of the 
evidence of the Division Lists. These are only details, 
but they all point the same way. If he cannot deal 
fairly with audiences in his speeches, what value can 
we place upon his assurances of toleration to the 
minority in Ireland and of goodwill to Great Britain? 

The speeches of the Nationalists are not to be 
trusted. Still less do their actions justify the belief 
that an Irish Parliament under their control would 
work for the benefit of Ireland. Apart from their 
hostility to England, they have done nothing to for- 
ward the economic progress of Ireland. For four years 
they have been in a position through their controlling 
votes to demand from the British Parliament any of the 
reforms which are necessary in Ireland. Throughout 
that time they have been inert. They have no con- 
structive ideals. Whatever alterations may be desir- 
able, either in the correction of administrative abuses 
or the development of a cénstructive policy, it has been 
in their power to demand it. Instead of doing these 
things they have blocked Land Purchase in order to 
foment agrarian disorder and have done their best to 
check the useful work of the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
isation Society. They are the enemies of Irish progress 
and prosperity. 

The mismanagement of Dublin Corporation ia which 
the Nationalist Party have a controlling voice shows 
that they are unable to resist the temptation to sacrifice 
the interests of Dublin to party politics. The locat 
rates in Dublin stand at 10s. 3d. in the pound, com- 
pared with 7s. 1d. in Belfast. The evidence given 
before the Commission which has been enquiring into 
housing conditions in Dublin is a further illustration. 
On the evidence of an official of the Corporation twelve 
members of the Corporation are slum landlords, one 
of them owning no fewer than thirteen slum tenements. 
In 1,800 Dublin houses out of every 10,000 there are 
three or more persons to a room. In Belfast the pro- 
portion is 13 houses out of every 10,000. The Corpor- 
ation engineer gave evidence that there are in Dublin 
573 ‘‘ dangerous ’’ houses, the majority of which are 
inhabited. 

Mr. Larkin may be an impossible fanatic, but the 
failure of the Nationalist Corporation in Dublin to do 
their duty has given him a case. Mr. Redmond and 
his party have done nothing. At this crisis the help 
of those acquainted with Dublin economic problems 
is urgently needed. The character of the Nationalist 
members of Parliament is disclosed. They are not the 
representatives of the city of Dublin, but the nominees 
of a secret society. They are out of touch with those 
whom they claim to represent. They are unable to 
mediate between Capital and Labour, because these dis- 
putes relate to matters with which they have not con- 
cerned themselves. They are unable to help in the 
Dublin housing question, because their hold over their 
most cherished  institution—Dublin Corporation— 
depends upon the votes and influence of the slum land- 
lords. Mr. Lloyd George has described the condition of 
Dublin as the worst of any city in Europe. We would 
remind him that it has been made so by the intrigues. 
of those upon whom the Government rely for their 
majority. The condition of Dublin to-day is a prac- 
tical instance of Home Rule in operation. 


THE POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
EOPLE were startled last week by Lord Hardinge’s. 
speech on the Indo-South African problem. They 
have been surprised this week by Mr. Harcourt’s. 


il 
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silence. They ascribed the Viceroy’s irritation—some 
called it indiscretion—to his recent illness. But to 
what can they ascribe the Colonial Secretary’s reticence, 
if not to the fact that he does not know what to say, 
or how to say it, about the trouble in South Africa? 
Mr. Harcourt, as usual, shirks responsibility. Perhaps 
he has measured the situation and sees no obvious 
personal advantage to be gained by dealing with it. 
Mr. Harcourt has always more calculation than 
courage. He is better where intrigue, not intrepidity, 
is required. The Colonial Office has lost caste under his 
regime, and particularly in South Africa, where Mr. 
Harcourt’s failure would have been even more obvious 
had not the world naturally laid part of the fault at the 
door of Lord Gladstone, his feeble colleague at Cape 
Town. 

The trouble with the Indians in South Africa is an 
inherited but not an insoluble problem. Mr. Cham- 
berlain settled one part of the difficulty—the immigra- 
tion of Indians into Natal—sixteen years ago. Mr. 
Harcourt might, and should, have settled the other 
part of the difficulty—the treatment of the Indians 
already in South Africa—since he went to the Colonial 
Office. It would have been a delicate business, requir- 
ing tact and courage; but not more delicate than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s work on the restriction of non-European 
immigration into European parts of the Empire, work 
which has stood the test of time and is now accepted. 
Mr. Chamberlain found the immigration question 
acute, but he settled it before it became critical; Mr. 
Harcourt found the Indian question in South Africa 
acute, and deliberately left it to become critical. Per- 
haps he hoped it wou!d settle itself; now it is doubtful 
if he can settle it at all. In any case a satisfactory 
settlement is more difficult after riot and bloodshed 
than it was before. 

It has been urged that the Imperial Government 
cannot intervene in the affairs of a self-governing 
Dominion. But the doctrine does not cover all the 
facts. This is a question which goes beyond South 
African interests and touches India closely; it is a 
question which the Indian Government clearly cannot 
settle, and which South Africa has failed to settle; yet 


it is a question on which the Indian Government has a | 
right to speak, since its own subjects are involved, and | 


a question which the people of South Africa have a 
right to settle, since the future social basis of South 
Africa in some degree depends upon its settlement. 


Must we admit that on a question which involves two | 


parts of the Empire, and the credit of the Empire as a 
whole, the Imperial Government cannot intervene ? 

There was a favourable moment for the settlement 
of this matter when the careless Act of Union for South 
Africa was passed through the Imperial Parliament 
four years ago. The Union may have settled some 
South African difficulties—that is a controversial point 
which need not enter here—but it was remarkable for 
the number of difficulties which it did not settle. It 
shirked the formation of the Union Senate by setting 
up a provisional and temporary Upper House, whose 
constitution is to be revised within ten years. It 
shirked the question of the Union capital by inducing 
the Government to wander from Cape Town to Pretoria 
and back again, and to treat Bloemfontein as a half- 
way house between the two. It shirked the question 
of the white and native franchise, which differs in the 
four provinces. And finally it shirked this question of 
the Indian community. 

The defence put forward for these blots upon the 
work of the National Convention was that an imperfect 
Union was better than no Union at all, so urgent was 
the necessity of South Africa. The defence may hold, 
but it does not justify procrastination in dealing with 
the problems that were left unsettled by the Conven- 


tion. It is foolish for the Union Government to ignore | 
these difficulties within its own territories and to con- | 
of his term, caring only to avoid his responsibilities ? 


centrate its energies, as it is doing, on the annexation 
of Southern Rhodesia against the will of the Rhode- 
sians. Enforced union may have as bad results in 
South Africa as enforced Home Rule in Ireland. 

But the favourable moment, which Mr. Harcourt and 
General Botha should have seized, for settling this 


| 
| 


question of the Indian community in South Africa has 
passed. Everybody explained how difficult the problem 
was, and nobody did anything except explain that it 
Was inexplicable. Now Mr. Harcourt and General Botha 
are faced, not with an acute difficulty, but with an 
actual crisis, at the time when their energies are re- 
quired for other matters. The Colonial Secretary 
should be occupied with the future of Rhodesia, General 
Botha must be occupied with his campaign against 
General Hertzog, at the moment when both need cool 
heads for the satisfactory solution of the Indian ques- 
tion in Natal and the Transvaal. 

Probably General Botha would welcome a settlement, 
even if it came from without, since it is tolerably clear 
that he cannot settle the matter from within. We doubt 
whether he has approved all the things which have been 
done during the last few years, particularly in his own 
State, the Transvaal, to irritate the Indian community ; 
we prefer, at least until overwhelming proof to the 
contrary is forthcoming, to credit the man who has 
attended Imperial Conferences and was willing to lead 
the way in giving the South African High Commis- 
sioner in London extended and almost ambassadorial 
powers, with an Imperial consciousness which is clearly 
lacking among his followers, and which the Hertzog 
faction would repudiate. We expect General Botha to 
think of India and the Imperial factor as well as ot 
South Africa in this controversy; we know that 
General Hertzog will not only not think of India or the 
Imperial factor, he will only think of the Orange Free 
State Dutch and his chance of embarrassing his late 
leader. That is the measure of the difference between 
the two men and the two Dutch parties; and it is that 
split among the Dutch which will give Mr. Harcourt 
a chance to show his quality. 

General Botha cannot well modify the policy of his 
Government, which has had so disastrous an effect, 
without the Hertzog faction accusing him of weakness. 
He could get support from the Unionists, it is true, 
but for the Dutch Premier to rely upon the English 
Opposition would be, for the Dutch reactionaries, a 
chance of denouncing him—so complete is the union 
of hearts in this happy country. General Hertzog has 
already likened the English element to dung plastered 
upon the wall; if General Botha relied on English sup- 
port in South Africa he would compare his late leader 
to the fly that lives upon the dung. 

But General Botha’s dilemma is Mr. Harcourt’s 
opportunity. The independent outside advice of the 
Imperial Government—we avoid the hated word inter- 
vention, which has a bad reputation—would not be so 
suspect as the inside support of the South African 
Unionists. Imperial assistance can be given quietly 
and without outraging any constitutional formula, or 
interfering with the rights of a_ self-governing 
Dominion. The Imperial Government can discuss the 
question with parties in Calcutta as well as with 
parties in Cape Town; and a settlement by consent, 
agreed to by India, satisfactory to South Africa, and 
approved by the Imperial Government, would heal this 
angry wound. Mr. Chamberlain achieved his purpose 
in 1897; it remains for Mr. Harcourt to follow his 
predecessor. 

Two things are certain. The policy of drift will not 
do. The policy of irritation will not do. The Indians 
in South Africa are an integral community and must 
be treated as such. They were brought there by South 
Africans, not by the Indian Government, and they were 
brought there to advance the development of South 
Africa and not of India, and South Africa forgot to 
insist on their repatriation. It was a grave oversight, 
but after all it was the oversight of South Africa and 
not of India, which has since refused to send coolies 
to South Africa. The South Africans have now to pay 
the price of this mistake. Will Mr. Harcourt take up 
his clearly appointed task, or will he shuffle to the end 


Mr. Chamberlain would ere now have been on his way 
to Cape Town to help deal with the situation on the 
spot. But Mr. Harcourt is rather a different person 
from Mr. Chamberlain. 
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FRANCE IN SEARCH OF A MINISTER. 


VERY time a French Ministry falls the pressmen 

of the boulevards talk of a crisis. This is a real 
crisis, or at any rate may speedily become one. 
Generally, the defeat of the French Cabinet means that 
one set of groups has out-manceuvred another set of 
groups. The man who organised this defeat aims 
higher. Through M. Barthou he is striking at the 
President himself and at the ideas for which the Third 
Republic now stands. M. Poincaré came to the Elysée by 
trampling on M. Caillaux. Now it is M. Caillaux’s turn. 
M. Caillaux became Prime Minister in the critical 
days of the Moorish trouble. He it was who nego- 
tiated the treaty which caused an explosion of anger in 
france. There was more behind the treaty than its 
terms revealed. Had things gone well with M. Cail- 
laux he would have attempted a thorough understand- 
ing with Germany. The bare suspicion of such a thing 
was enough for the French patriots. They said the 
Republic was in danger, and in a sense they were right. 
The Republic was founded in September, 1870, and its 
first principle was la guerre 4 outrance. M. Caillaux 
showed himself ready to go back on that principle. 
Then young France—the France of the last volume of 
‘* Jean Christophe ’’—asserted itself. It insisted that it 
was the old France once again, the old confident France 
of 1792. As proof, it produced a Ministry of republican 
concentration with M. Poincaré as its chief, and before 
the wave of enthusiasm was exhausted it carried M. 
Poincaré to the Elysée. Now the ebb has come. The 


man who was execrated throughout France two years | 


ago has wrecked the Government. 

When M. Poincaré became Premier he had a triple 
programme. First, the new France would meet Ger- 
man armaments with counter-armaments. That part of 
the programme has been carried through on its military 
side. M. Barthou has passed his Three Years Service 
Law. Less has been done on the naval side. All that 
can be said is that the new ideas which M. Delcassé 
brought into the Ministry of Marine have not been 
jettisoned. Secondly, the New France would destroy 
the old intolerant Radicalism by sweeping away its local 
influence and establishing proportional representation. 
M. Briand took up this part of the programme when 
he succeeded M. Poincaré and resigned when he was 
beaten on it. Thirdly, the new France could produce 
a real Budget. There is no Budget in France. 
Month after month the Chamber votes provisional 
twelfths and in the end the deficit is met by a loan. M. 
Barthou has been defeated on his financial policy. 

The ground of battle was skilfully chosen. The Re- 
public lives by the goodwill of the bourgeoisie and 
shapes its finances accordingly. The average bourgeois 
detests taxation and especially taxation which would 
compel him to fill up a dossier with particulars of his 
private affairs. On the other hand he saves money 
steadily and likes to invest it in rentes. That is why 
the Third Republic finances itself by loan. M. Caillaux, 
co-operating with men to whom the bourgeois is the 
enemy, has damaged, or tried to damage, public con- 
fidence in the rentes. For this reason alone the authori- 
ties have cause to regard M. Caillaux as a revolutionary 
and his victory as a crisis. 

What is to be done? A Caillaux Ministry is impos- 
sible. The Chambers would not support it and the 
Elysée could not work with it. Besides, there are new 
elections next spring, and to call a revolutionary to power 
at a time when he could make the elections would be to 
invite a revolution. The elections really dominate the 
situation. The ordinary way of dealing with such a 
position as this would be to form a stop-gap Ministry 
which would carry on until the strong man is ready 
with his new combination. Such a Ministry could be 
formed to-morrow. Quite possibly it will be formed in 
the end; there are always plenty of respectable politi- 
cians—as far as politicians ever are respectable in 
France—who, will jump at the prospect of putting 
‘* Ancien President du Conseil ’’ on their visiting cards. 
But suppose this stop-gap Ministry fails to carry on 
long enough. Suppose it is beaten in February with 
the elections just: ahead. Then the crisis will occur 
again, and in a much more difficult shape. 


The aliernative is to proceed straight to the formation 
of a Ministry of republican concentration under a 
strong man. But who ts the strong man to be? M. 
Millerand? The Chamber has not yet forgiven his 
hasty attempt to carry out the policy of apaisement in 
the Army. M. Briand? ‘The Senate has not yet quite 
buried his Electoral Reform Bill. M. Clemenceau? His 
choice would mean the abandonment of the more pro- 
gressive items in M. Poincaré’s programme. The dead- 
lock has produced two counsels of despair. The first 
is that the President should dissolve the Chamber 
immediately. That would be equivalent to an admission 
that the Republic was in danger. The step has only 
once been taken since 1870, and that was in the critical 
days of Macmahon’s presidency. The other suggestion 
is that M. Delcassé should be recalled from St. Peters- 
burg and asked to form a Ministry. Nothing could 
please young France better. A Delcassé Ministry 
would be a challenge to Germany. But experienced 
politicians understand that if such a challenge is to 
be made at all, it should be as a result of the next 
elections and not as a preliminary to them. A Delcassé 
Ministry six months hence would be ten times as effec- 
tive as a Delcassé Ministry now. 

There are pessimists who say that there is nothing 
for it but to have a Ministry including M. Caillaux. It 
would be presided over by a nonentity and would 
include a number of respectable Republicans. The 
idea is to give the dangerous man enough rope to 
hang himself, to allow him, that is, to get into diffi- 
culties with financial reform. The trap is probably too 
simple for a clever man like M. Caillaux. Besides M. 
Poincaré is regarded as a strong man. The reputation 
which made him first Premier and then President would 
be badly compromised if at the first rebuff he began to 
make terms with his enemy. In estimating the diffi- 
culty of the present situation we must not leave the 
President out of account. His position makes it impos- 
sible for him to talk, but easy for him to act. He 
is able and popular and his past shows that he has 
courage. It were better to suspend judgment until he 
has made his next move. 

THE ZABERN TOUCH. 

HE incidents at Zabern are the gravest history ; 

but it is difficult at the first encounter to receive 

them gravely. The problem of Alsace is one of the 

really important problems of modern Europe, and Herr 

Lieutenant von Férstner’s conduct is so serious in the 

result that Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg has been cen- 

sured in the Reichstag by 293 votes to 54. Neverthe- 

less the Herr Lieutenant has a fabulous appearance at 

this distance. He is as incredible as the hippogriff. 

We should rebel against him if we met him in fiction. 

No one writer, indeed, could concoct hm. Mr. Bernard 

Shaw would have to collaborate with the shade of 
Maupassant. 

Still Férstner cannot be denied qualities of a kind. 
There is a sort of epic grandeur in his stupidity. He 
begins the whole trouble by offering the modest reward 
of ten marks for the cutting down of all Alsatian 
‘* wackes ’’ who dare insult the German uniform. The 
words get about, as foolish words will. Protests fall 
unheeding on a stupid colonel—another Férstner with 
iron-grey moustaches—until first Zabern, then Alsace, 
and finally the whole German Empire resouhd with 
denunciations. But Férstner, the head and front of 
offence, is not in the least perturbed. A timely word 
of censure from his colonel might have reduced him 
to shame-faced confusion. But the vapourings of 
deputies, the protests of judges and magistrates and 
burgomasters—what were these to a majestic Herr 
Lieutenant, accustomed to see all ununiformed men 
abase themselves as he swaggers, jingling and rattling 
his sabre, into a beer garden? 

One thing indeed disturbs his Olympian calm. He 
can bear with philosophy the taunts of the Centre 
and Left; he disdains the attacks of the news- 
papers in distant Berlin; he looks with contempt on the 
jeering distortions—‘‘ Schwindelmeldungen ”’, he would 
call them—that appear in the Parisian Press. . But the 
smile of a woman, the satiric grimace of a working 
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man, the whistle of a schoolboy arouse in him the 
Berserker spirit inherited from Heaven knows what 
notabilities among the Teutonic knights. Thus it 
happens that Lieutenant von Férstner, in the intervals 
of shopping under the protection of four gleaming 
bayonets, avenges insults to his uniform by scattering 
groups of small boys and girls, or chasing working 
men with his sword. His highest game so far is a 
crippled cobbler, who was bagged only a day before 
the Reichstag debate, while the whole German worid 
was ringing with the doings of the ‘‘ Kleine Garnison ”’ 
of Zabern. When a thing is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing well, and Férstner has unquestionably 
attained sublimity in his own peculiar line. 


Such is the man for whom the highest statesmanship | 


has pleaded in terms which might have been appropriate 
to the defence of a Clive. ‘‘ Indiscreet, no doubt, but 
inspired with such ideals. The uniform must be 
respected. If will never do to have working men 
pointing the finger of scorn at a German officer, and 
children cannot be allowed to grow up with loose ideas 
of the splendour of an infantry lieutenant’s position.” 
That, in unofficial language, is the tenor of the argu- 
ment blunderingly developed by the War Minister and 
more adroitly by the Chancellor. It is an argument 
that seldom fails in Germany, where the Army is still 
the one great fact. But this time civilian Germany 
seems in no mood to be gainsaid. 
Férstnerism have had an educative effect. 

Apart from its more serious aspects, the case of the 
Herr Lieutenant has an interest for the foreigner as 
a revelation of Prussian manners. There are plenty 
of ill-bred people in the world, and Germany perhaps 
possesses no more than her share. The point here is 
that F6rstner is in all probability not at all an ill-bred 
young man. No doubt all kinds of professors have 
instilled in him the principles of “‘ sittlichkeit ’’ and 
“ héflichkeit ’’. For Prussian politeness is eminently 
a thing learned, and learned with great thoroughness, 
like everything else in that country. Every Prussiin 
walks as if he had been taught; rides with a conscious 
air of difficulty conquered; dances with a profound 
sense of the properties of moving bodies. Such 
manners as an Englishman may possess are part of 
him. They may be deplorably bad, or they may be 
excellent; but, good or bad, they colour his whole 
personality. With the Prussian manners are put on 
and taken off, like clothes. In the proper environ- 
ment, and on the appropriate occasion, the well-bred 
Prussian is as polite and punctilious a man as the world 
can show. Nowhere was the task of a Minister more 
irying than at the little Pumpernickel Courts Thackeray 
loved to describe; and even to-day Berlin is the one 
Embassy where the United States finds it difficult to 
maintain its tradition of more or less amateur diplo- 
macy. But Prussian breeding is an adjunct rather 
than a savour. It is a casual decoration, not a trans- 
forming influence. No man can be quite so rude as a 
Prussian when irritated, quite so unpleasant to in- 
feriority, or so careless of the little courtesies of life. 

Every traveller knows that a hotel frequented by 
Prussians, even of a high social condition, is a place to 
be avoided. The guests give you a pleasant bow when 
they come to the table, and they wish you ‘‘ good diges- 
tion ’’ when they retire, but you will be very fortunate 
or very skilful if you succeed in enjoying the evening. 
The German guest drives out the English guest just 
- a as the German clerk drives out the English 

erk. 

It would be interesting to know how far German 
manners, as apart from German policy, have con- 
tributed to disturb Europe during the last half century. 
Germany has kept the peace for forty years, but she 
IS perpetually rattling the sabre, often, as it would 
seem, for the mere pleasure of hearing it rattle. Some- 
times she is overpoweringly polite, sometimes intoler- 
ably rude; in both ways she overdoes things, as indi- 
vidual Germans do, and is distrusted accordingly. A 
defective sense of humour, illustrated in such colossal 
fashion at Zabern, is probably the secret of many of 
Germany’s diplomatic blunders. She lacks, too, the 
talent of choosing lines of least resistance. A crippled 


Three weeks of | | 
trustees and people who subscribe on this scale, are 


cobbler of some kind or other is sure to stand in her 
way, and in disposing of him without ceremony she 
raises altogether more serious issues. Most people 
prefer to let sleeping dogs lie. Germany seems to 
have a fancy to keep the European kennel barking and 
straining at the collar, herself barking loudest of all. 
The greatest Prussian king seized Silesia, but also 
wrote the ‘‘ Anti-Machiavel”’. The modern Prussian 
has a taste for Machiavelli. But he writes and talks 
more than he practises it. e 


THE PANSHANGER RAPHAEL. 


R. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD’S letter to 

the Times, practically amounting to public 
censure of Sir Charles Holroyd’s handling of the 
Panshanger Raphael negotiations, raises wider issues 
than the fate of this one picture. As to that we may 
assume that the bulk of thoughtful opinion will support 
Sir Charles’ decision, which, as Lord Curzon has 
stated, the National Gallery trustees approved at their 
Board meeting. The verdict of Sir Claude Phillips, 
that the picture was ‘‘ very properly declined at the 
fantastic price’? demanded (£70,000), is probably 
representative of moderate men’s views. The price 
demanded and the little period of six weeks given for 
its discharge in August, when London is empty of 


side issues. The important question Sir Charles 
Holroyd had to answer was, is a Raphael of this calibre 
essential to the National Collection, or is it dispensable 
in comparison with the Gallery’s other needs. This 
sort of Raphael may be superlatively important to 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, but obviously the 
National Gallery does not exist merely to prevent other 
people buying pictures which it does not itself really 
need. Sir Charles Holroyd decided that this 
Raphael was not needed to represent that master 
and there were, or would be, other things of more 
importance, for whose acquisition eyery reserve would 
be required. No doubt the £70,000 demanded, and 
the six weeks given, confirmed him in his decision ; 
but the chief issue on which he voted was the relation 
of this picture to the requirements of the Gallery for 
which he is responsible. 

This brings us to the other aspect of Mr. A. de 
Rothschild’s letter. Is the Director of the National 
Gallery to go in danger of public censure from isolated 
members of the Trustees’ Board whenever he acts upon 
his own discretion in accordance with the powers of 
his office? This advertisement of solitary members’ 
discontent does not seem likely to make his position 
easier or more effective; indeed, it seems altogether 
inimical to the traditions that should hold in the public 
service. If the Trustees had disapproved of the 
Director’s action, surely their proper course would 
have been private discussion at their Board meeting, 
followed by whatever resolution they decided on. To 
rush into print in the vein Mr. A. de Rothschild’s letter 
indicates—Sir Charles Holroyd ‘‘ took on himself the 
grave responsibility of refusing the picture without 
first consulting the Trustees ’’; and again, ‘‘ I believe 
that Sir Charles Holroyd mentioned the matter to some 
of the Trustees . . . after he had sent a formal answer 
to Lady Desborough on his own responsibility ’’—this 


_tone can only embarrass an already difficult position. 


Again and again it has been urged that efficient 
directorship of the Gallery is impossible if the Director 
is tied to the Trustees’ apron strings. His constitu- 
tional powers include the right to form an opinion and 
act upon it as to what his Gallery does not want. This 
hardly seems excessive, His decision as to the Pans- 
hanger Raphael will be approved by all who can weigh 
the National Gallery’s really grave needs against this 
charming but not indispensable picture. His practical 
and direct way of disposing of the question was not 
only the inevitable, but also the best way. And yet 
he is subjected to the indiscretion of public censure 
from a free-lance Trustee acting in ignorance of 
the Board’s collective approval of the course its 
Director took. Lord Curzon’s tactful and straight- 
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forward answer to Mr. A. de Rothschild was plea- 
sant reading, showing that the Director can rely 


the question, for Bayreuth admits (quoted on p. 13) 


| that ‘‘ the possibility of Wagner’s descent from Geyer 


on the loyalty and confidence of his Board in a situation | 


of this sort. Very opportune, too, was the emphasis 
that Lord Curzon laid on the absurdity of the annual 
grant to the Gallery-+£5,000. This futile sum is sup- 


£70,000 is about the normal price of works that must 
be bought if we wish the National Gallery to keep its 
place among the important collections of the world. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
WAGNER.* 
By James HuNEKER. 


ICHARD WAGNER is all things to all critics. 
Setting aside the official Bayreuth portrait as an 

effigy stuffed with sawdust and sentiment, what shall 
we say to the glittering misrepresentation of Nietzsche, 
later caricatured by that Klingsor of psychiatrists, Max 
Nordau? The Wagner of Mr. Finck is a more acces- 


posed to equip the nation to compete in a market where | Geyer was of Jewish descent. 


contains in itself nothing detrimental to our judgment 
of the art-work of Bayreuth’’. Where the particular 
shoe pinched was the assertion of Nietzsche, and the 
common belief of many contemporaries, that Ludwig 
This, coupled with the 
knowledge that Richard was born in the ‘‘ Juden- 
gasse’’ of Leipsic, set tongues wagging, especially 
after the attack on Jewish composers by Wagner. 


| But Herr Bournot proves without peradventure of 
' a doubt that the Geyers were lock, stock and barrel 


of the Evangelical Church. A certain Benjamin Geyer 
was in 1700 trombone player and organist in his 
town church. It was Mary Burrell who established 


' the maiden name of Wagner’s mother as that of 


sible creation than the idol of the hieratic attitude | 
created by Glasenapp. Mr. Shaw’s Wagner is a Socialist, | 


and we discern, not without amusement, young 


Siegfried-Shaw plucking the beard of his venerable | 


grandfather, Wotan-Marx. What manner of man the 


Wagner of Mathilde Wesendonck was we may easily | 


surmise—a hero, a demi-god, the supreme musical 
genius. Praeger saw Wagner very much as Max 
Beerbohm sees G.B.S., always standing on his head. 
Ernest Newman, in his admirable study, has punctured 
the philosophical pretensions of Wagner beyond 
repair, and justly pronounces him a man of mediocre 
brains; for a mighty musician may possess little or 
no intellect. Which, then, is the real Richard? Emil 


Ludwig, in his book on Wagner (bearing as sub-title, | gued coskery, and pet anlenals 


agog last spring by his sharp arraignment of Wagner, | stellar regions with the poetic young wife of his patron, 


‘or the Disenchanted’’), set all musical Germany 


not only as man but as musician. And now comes 


. Mime, Alberich or Loge than Tristan). 


John F. Runciman, who calmly abolishes the Auto- | 


biography, the Wesendonck affair, and a dozen other 
important data and lands us once more in the thick of 
the old fight when hard names were called and Mr. 
Runciman—forgetting that the cruel war is over—with 
his sleeves rolled up to the elbow, pounded the British 


philistine for adoring Mendelssohn and _ flouting 
Wagner. Not that his new and authoritative Life is 


reactionary; on the contrary. Apart from the fact 
that this is the year of Wagner’s centenary, the 
Runciman book is peculiarly welcome. In the welter 
of the New Criticism—dare I say Higher?—the 
massive granitic figure of the composer is rapidly dis- 
solving under the vitriolic spray of iconoclastic criti- 


_ Wagner fled Ziirich and his ‘‘ asylum 


_ the mythomaniacs object to is this cold truth. 


cism. But Mr. Runciman has reared his hero on | 
the old-time pedestal, and there is no denying its 
impressiveness. 


Perhaps a fair notion of the study may be suggested 
by telling what the author has omitted. All musical 
people are mythomaniacs, and without his self-manu- 
factured legend Wagner seems shorn of his many- 
coloured aureole. No doubt mindful of Nietzsche’s 
warning that the autobiographies of great men are 
to be suspected (and it must not be forgotten that 
Nietzsche corrected the proofs of the autobiography 


Runciman has not copiously quoted from the work. 
If he had he could not have escaped the conclusion 
that Richard was known as Geyer till his ninth year, 
and not because of carelessness on the part of his 
family. The late Felix Mottl, as well as others, 
saw the original of the Autobiography with this 
opening sentence: ‘‘ I am the son of Richard Geyer ”’. 
This was ‘‘ edited’’ by Bayreuth, but the first few 
pages that follow reveal the secret. Wagner loved 
his putative step-father, Ludwig Geyer, and did not 
honour the memory of his alleged father, the dissi- 
pated police functionary Wagner. A recently issued 
brochure bearing the official stamp of Bayreuth, by 
Otto Bournot, entitled ‘‘ Ludwig Geyer ’’, does not beg 


Bell. 10s. 6d. 


* Richard Wagner. By John F. Runciman. 


Bertz. 

Another gap in Mr. Runciman’s otherwise compre- 
hensive work is the omission of the Wesendonck 
scandal. He has much to say of Minna Planer, 
Wagner’s first wife, though he is reticent on the subject 
of Minna’s behaviour not only before her union with 
Richard but afterwards. We can hear the author 
exclaim: But what has the presumable parentage, or 
the love-affair with Mathilde Wesendonck to do with 
the music of my hero? No doubt he would be right 
in putting the question, yet a woman who played 
such an important réle in the game as did Mathilde 
cannot be passed over. She was the Isolde, not 
Cosima Liszt, to Wagner’s Tristan (he was more often 
Hans Beélart 
a few months ago issued an enlarged edition of his 
“Richard Wagner Liebes Tragédie mit Mathilde 
Wesendonck ’’, and in it the entire story may be 
read; how Minna, long-tried Minna, became enraged 
at the latest treachery of her restless little man— 
who was a thorough bourgeois in his love of soft beds, 
was strolling in high 


and intercepted the fatal letter; how the long-enduring 
Otto Wesendonck told a friend, ‘‘I have hunted 
Wagner from my threshold like a dog . . . *’; how on 
the night of September 17, 1858, after a general row, 
on the green 
hill, a miserably unhappy man, apparently friendless, 
apparently penniless, for Venice, where he distilled 
in the deepest dejection the bitter magic of the last 
act of Tristan and Isolde. I say ‘‘ apparently ’’, for 
Wagner, even in the dark days of his first Paris 
sojourn, never lacked either friends or money. What 
The 
Wagner poverty legend is delightful, nevertheless a 
legend. 

Nor has Mr. Runciman seen fit to dwell upon the 
Nietzsche case, and at this juncture who shall say 
him nay? Nietzsche came too late into Wagner’s life 
to change its main currents; rather was the poet- 


_ philosopher caught in these same treacherous swirls, 


_ magnificent of men. 


eddies, and rudely buffetted. It has always been a 
belief of Mr. Runciman, though not set forth in his 
new book, that Wagner owed nothing to those who 
most helped him; that they ought to have been happy 
in pushing such a genius up the thorny path to 
Parnassus. Liszt, Von Bilow, Otto Wesendonck, 
Nietzsche, King Ludwig, were all shabbily treated by 


many years before it was given to the world), Mr. | the composer, and while Nietzsche has minimised the 


values of gratitude as one of the fine arts, nevertheless 
the selfishness and bad breeding of Wagner were 
abominable. He was at once the meanest and most 
A tragic comedian with all that 


_ is implicit in Meredith’s memorable phrase, he also 
_ fully illustrated the Bovaryisme of Jules de Gaultier. 


A more perfect example never existed of the French 
philosopher’s dictum concerning the psychological 
necessity of appearing to be other than we -are. 
Richard Wagner was in this respect a more gigantic 
comedian than Victor Hugo. 

And now, having pointed out a few omissions, there 
is naught left save praise for Mr. Runciman’s swift, 
brilliant, naked narrative; for his concise original 
telling ot the thrice-told plots, and wholesale praise 
for his able yet not too technical dissection of the 
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scores. Of course, the old amiable Runcimania is 
not absent. We are assured that the poets and 
painters of Germany are negligible, or words to that 
effect. (Shades of Goethe, Heine, Schiller! Shades 
of Albrecht Direr, and Hans Holbein!) Further- 
more, he overpraises Lohengrin, underrates the vital 
freshness of Rheingold (I agree with Dr. Saint-Saens 
that this prologue to the Ring has an enduring 
charm), and hits poor Siegfried below the belt. He 
is quite right in attacking the mock-turtle mysticism 
of that pia fraus of art, Parsifal—surely a theme for 
comic opera, with psychopathic sauce on the side. 
As London is soon to see the figure of that formid- 
able imbecile Parsifal, and of that sinister farceur, 
Kundry, Mr. Runciman’s forthright words of wisdom 
will not come amiss. Already the rumble of the 
approaching sentimental storm is sounding in the news- 
papers. To sum up: Mr. Runciman is primarily 
concerned with Wagner the composer. For him he has 
a consuming admiration, which admiration he communi- 
cates to his readers. Nowadays the depreciation of 
great artists is a common practice ; we can endure any- 
thing except the heroic. Mr. Runciman is still a sound 
hero-worshipper : witness his canonisation of Handel as 
the greatest man who ever lived. He places Richard 
Wagner in the same category, and his vigorous 
affirmations and acute judgments make his book a 
notable one in the myriad literature of the subject. 


IBSEN AT THE ST. JAMES'’S. 


By PALMER. 


ne HE Wild Duck’’, perhaps, has second place | 


among Ibsen's plays for the sheer futility of 
the commentary it has inspired. A number of English 
critics in the latter half of last century suddenly dis- 
covered that a Norwegian dramatist was writing plays 
of great merit at a time when drama in England was 
the least regarded of the arts. This discovery 60 
unnerved its authors that they could talk and think 


a care for the reformation of the English theatre became 
identitied with a knowledge and veneration of a 
foreign author whose principal achievement had been 
to depict the provincial society and manners of a 
country whose language and character were to all save 
a round hundred of people in England unknown and 


who ferociously abuse him was a revival of ‘‘ The 
Master Builder ’’ at the Little Theatre some time ago, 
in which Mr. Norman McKinnel and Miss Lillah 
McCarthy appeared as the principal figures. In Mr. 
Barker’s ‘‘ The Wild Duck ”’ the players fall into two 
groups. Mr. Leon Quartermaine and Mr. Harcourt 
Williams lead the first group. Mr. Quartermaine has 
never shown more intelligence than he does as Hialmar 
Ekdal; and I have never liked him less. He made 
every point of the character neatly and clearly, but he 
had evidently decided that the character did not exist 
except as a schedule. Mr. Quartermaine went off into 
his little fits of selfishness, make-believe, and sentiment 
with the precision of a minute-gun; while Mr. Har- 
court Williams fired off his idealism with an exact 
punctuality equally calculated and admirable. These 
actors evidently agree with me that these characters 
are a clear instance of Ibsen’s besetting inability to 
conceive character in the round, and of his tendency to 
rely upon the pre-Raphaelite assumption that to paint 
all the hairs of a person’s head is to paint that person’s 
hair. 

Miss Clare Greet took a rather different view of her 
author, as did Mr. H. O. Nicholson. They had made 
up their minds that Gina and Old Ekdal were live 
people, showing us but a few distracting glimpses of 
themselves, glimpses that enabled us to know at once 
that they really existed—to know, also, that, though 
they might conceivably surprise us by behaving in all 
sorts of unexpected and untabulated ways, they really 
were human characters and not categories. Even 
when Ibsen must needs deprive Gina Ekdal of 
her humanity to point the moral of his tale—even 
when, in the act of comforting her heart-stricken 
daughter, she was compelled to take the stage 
with an unnecessary final tag about what comes 
of presenting the claims of the ideal—Miss Greet, 
rebelling against her author’s heavy hand, struggled 
valiantly on behalf of the character she was play- 
ing. This was the best performance of the evening 


| —if Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s was not the best. There 


mysterious. The final result of this is seen to-day, | 


when for every person who has heard of John Ford or 
George Etherege a hundred have heard of Henrik 
Ibsen. If Ibsen were to-day among educated English 
people as little read or known as the great English 
Elizabethan or Carolingian dramatists it would here be 
my cue to insist upon his brains and skill and possible 
immortality. But Ibsen is a superstition in England 
to-day, and an extremely mischievous superstition. 
Whenever I have an opportunity, therefore, I intend 
to rail against the spirit in which a sect of devout 
critics and playgoers go to an Ibsen play as devout 
Catholics go to Westminster Cathedral, or devout 
people of no particular persuasion go to Mr. R. J. 


London to miss no chance of finding Ibsen at home in 


: : ; _ was nothing of the Ibsen minute-gun, the unpacking of 
of nothing else for a generation, with the result that | 6 oe P . 


character by compartments, psychological bookkeeping, 
the neat, scrupulous weighing-out of information, 
the cool estimate of motive and measuring of the 
evidence—there was nothing of this in Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson’s Ekdal. Mr. Nicholson, also, was a cha- 
racter and not a category. 

Talking of players, who is Miss Gladys Wiles? I 
do not remember seeing this apparently very young 
actress before. Is she Mr. Granville Barker’s sporting 
shot at an ideal Hedvig? Certainly he has hit the 


| mark, and I hope he knows how near the centre he 


has hit it. I do not want to turn this youngster’s 
head; but, really, if she can play other things as well 
as she plays Hedvig, she will live to play actresses 
old enough to be her mother clean off the stage. I 
am not thinking particularly of her extremely competent 
burst of grief in the fourth act. Heaven knows the 
majority of our actresses to-day can do this sort of 
thing better than life! Bursting into tears of passion 
or despair, supposed to be the top of tragic art, is 


‘ little more than a matter of voice production and 
Campbell. I intend, also, to ask the playgoers of | 


a West End theatre; of experiencing for themselves | 


the curious mixture of admiration and _ hostility 
which Ibsen rouses in all intelligent Englishmen; and 
of seriously asking themselves why Ibsen will never be 
naturalised in England or be of the least assistance to 
English national drama. 
offered them now at the St. James’s Theatre, where 
Mr. Granville Barker is making a death-bed repentance 
and confession in favour of repertory in King Street 
in atonement for his sins as a long-run manager in 
Kingsway. 

Let me in gratitude acknowledge that Mr. Barker’s 
“The Wild Duck" is one of the only two com- 
petent revivals of an Ibsen play I have witnessed in 
the last three years. The first and only other revival 
that has left any impression upon me other than that 
Ibsen's worshippers understand him less than the people 


Such an opportunity is | 


physical gymnastics—the control or stimulation of 
certain nervous and muscular centres. Miss Wiles’s 
Hedvig seemed to go further than that. I believe she 
has an imagination somewhere. If Mr. Granville 
Barker can tempt it into further activity, and somehow 
contrive to keep it from perishing in the atmosphere 
of an English theatre, he will have laid the English 
playgoer under a debt which the English playgoer will 
never realise and never pay. Miss Wiles’s Hedvig 
ranks with Mr. Nicholson’s Ekdal and Miss Greet’s 
Gina. Her Hedvig was alive. 

Whose fault is it that Mr. Quartermaine and Mr. 
Williams at the St. James’s are not alive? Happily, the 
answer is capable of proof positive. I have seen Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Quartermaine in other plays. I 
know it is no more Mr. Quartermaine’s fault that 
Hialmar is only a diverting theatrical toy which goes 
off quite automatically when and how his author 
pleases than it is Miss Kingston’s fault (at the Vaude- 
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ville) that Great Catherine has neither more nor less 
life in her than Mr. Nijinski’s Petrouchka. These are 
failures after the manner in which Ibsen, when he does 
fail, fails most utterly. Perhaps a chemical simile 
will make it clear. You no more manufacture a human 
character by analysing humanity as you find it into 
motives and thereafter just putting these motives 
together again in ascertainable quantities and propor- 
tions than you make water by analysing it into oxygen 
and hydrogen and thereafter just putting oxygen and 
hydrogen into a bottle in ascertainable quantities and 
proportions. As the result of your analysis you have 
only the constituent parts of a human being, not a 
human being himself. You have only hydrogen and 
oxygen, not water. You don’t get any water, or any- 
thing in the least resembling water, until you warm the 
bottle. Then the cork flies out with a_ bang; 
oxygen and hydrogen disappear; and if the bottle 
is still in existence you find that water has been 
deposited upon the sides. The perfection of my 
analogy must excuse its length. Analyse and 
get your motives as hard as you please, you will 
never build them into a character till imagina- 
tion has exploded the results of your analysis. The 
results of your analysis—merely a collection of motives 
—disappear completely at the touch of imagination into 
character, just as the hydrogen and oxygen disap- 
peared at the touch of the flame into water. Ibsen in 
Hialmar and Gregers Werle has presented us with his 
bottle of mixed constituent gases, and has asked Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Quartermaine, or the audience, to 
supply the imaginative heat necessary to their fusion. 
Yes, Ibsen’s Hialmar and his Gregers are among 
Ibsen’s failures; not even Mr. Granville Barker can 
produce them into life. Meantime I find that I have as 
yet said nothing about the futility of the bulk of our 
English commentary upon ‘‘ The Wild Duck’’. It 
falls into two tedious chapters. The first deais with 
what the critics have called Ibsen's ‘‘ symbolism ’’— 
and this I shall leave to the healing of time. The 
second deals with what the critics have called Ibsen’s 
‘* technique ’’——and this I shall leave until next Satur- 
day, when ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’ by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, also at the St. James’s, will give me an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the nonentity of dramatic technique 
in general and of Ibsen’s technique in particular. 
Lastly, I have to apologise to Miss Mary Jerrold for 
carelessly mis-spelling her name last week. Her good 
work deserves better of a respectable critic than that 
her name should be misreported. Therefore 1 repeat 
it was Miss Mary Jerrold who shared with Mr. Rudge 
Harding and Mr. Malcolm Cherry the difficult honours 
of ** If We Had Only Known” at the Queen’s Theatre. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By C. H. Baker. 


N illustrator’s job is to elucidate and develop the 
meaning of his subject. In proportion to his 
genius for entering into and becoming part of the 
author’s creation he is a great illustrator. Naturally, 
an extraordinary man is needed to elucidate the mean- 
ing of sublime narrative, and a more ordinary 
sympathy will sufhce to get into the spirit of less 
exalted story-telling. But on whatever plane he is 


working, an illustrator succeeds or fails according to | 
whether he illumines or obscures the vital meaning of | 


his tale. The greatest illustrator the West has seen 
is Rembrandt; whatever he touched was lit up by the 
contact, so that its significance becomes sharper and 
more radiant. Deseending to a humbler sphere we 
can fame many artists to whom some story owes com- 
pletion of expression. At random we might choose 
Holiday and Tenniel for their share in what ‘‘ The 
Hunting of the Snark ’’ and ‘“‘ Aliee”’ signify to us. 


They both got into the inner life of ‘Lewis Carroll’s | 


tales so that it is impossible to disembody the Bellman 
or the Duchess from the visible form they gave them. 
In striking contrast with this mutual sympathy is Mr. 
Kay Nielsen’s attitude towards the tales he illustrates. 
I will confidently wager that every uninstructed visitor 


| 


| corrupt business, a tale of finished vice. 


to his drawings in the Leicester Gallery will gather 
that the ‘‘ Story of Minon-Minette ”’ is a decadent and 
Prince Souci 


and the heroine flying on the fan in No. 17, furtively 


| gloated at by dissipated cupids with painted eyelids, 


_ little girl would mind reading to her mother. 


| cultivated and diseased emotion. 
| all round, no matter what the context. 


_ scious impressions. 


suggest, indefinably perhaps, the quintessence of 
fatigued and hectic passion. And yet the ‘‘Story of 
Minon-Minette ’’ is but an innocent fairy tale that no 
Mr. 
Nielsen is a young man with one idea, an idea of over 
This he serves out 
Instead of 
enhancing the gaiety and light charm of childish 
stories, he manages to give them a sinister and sug- 
gestive complexion. In No. 28, to take another in- 
stance, the Good Fairy entrusts her baby to the 
zephyrs for security, according to the text; but in Mr. 
Nielsen’s version the hapless child is in the power of 
one unutterably depraved, a kind of Beardsley pro- 
curess sweeping across the sky. As _ illustrations, 
therefore, Mr. Nielsen’s drawings are seldom eluci- 
dating. Nor, if we shift our ground, are they effective 
as scourging satire, for they do not convince us of 
reality. This is due to their ubiquitous one idea and 
their lack of intimate characterisation. With the fewest 
exceptions Mr. Nielsen’s types are academic ; they are 
not quickened into individuality. We are driven back, 
thus, on the sheer technical interest of these drawings. 
This is considerable in, I will not say a misdirected 
way so much as a surplus way. The astonishing 
elaboration of what is presumably conceived as “‘ de- 
corativeness *’ is very skilful. Mr. Nielsen is prodigious 
as a weaver of flamboyant patterns. He has, too, a 
graceful habit of obvious designing and great mastery 
of his pen. But all his encrusting ornament and thread- 
like arabesques are surplusage, if we come down to 
the actual design value of his drawings. If we may 
take Beardsley as the master of this school, Mr. Nielsen 
represents its decadence in precisely the way that 
Mabuse and pseudo-Herri Met de Bles represent the 
decline of the Netherland Primitives. The patient 
skill of Mabuse remains a thing to marvel at; it effec- 
tually distracts attention from his limitations as an 
illustrator. So if one accepts Mr. Nielsen’s present 
work in the same spirit, it can be genuinely admired. 
In the same Gallery, Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations 
and Mr. Dulac’s characteristically exhibit the ground 
on which these artists meet, and their superficial differ- 
ence. Their point of contact is that both approach 
their subjects through a formula, their difference is 
due to the different traditions in which they work. Mr. 
Thomson’s tradition is older; it has not profited by 
Orientalism and our modern accretion of ‘* decorative- 
ness’’. But his types of eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century people are quite as animate as Mr. Dulac’s 
convention for the life of the Arabian Nights. Mr. 
Dulac has very cleverly assimilated a veneer of Chinese 
and Persian style; like Mr. Nielsen’s his elaborate 
craftsmanship is attractive. Against the technical 
exuberance and skill of these illustrators I would weigh 
the far less accomplished drawings of Miss Mullock 
interpreting the personality of Nijinsky. In a remark- 
able degree these drawings elucidate Nijinsky’s indivi- 
duality, suggesting his power of identifying himself 
with widely different characters. Compared with Mr. 
Nielsen’s illustrations, Miss Mullock’s would appear 
inexperienced and modest; but in so far as ‘they get 
into the spirit of their theme they are creative. 

It is impossible in the residue of my space to deal 
with the important exhibitions now open. The variety 
of quality in our great school of portraiture, so clearly 
seen at Messrs. Agnew’s, would fill an article. To 
analyse certain portraits there—Reynolds’s ‘* Mrs. 
Payne-Gallwey and Child’’, Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Miss 
Linley and her Brother ’’, and Raeburn’s ‘‘ The Pat- 
terson Children ’’, would show how subtle and how 
precarious is portraiture. The Reynolds is a beautiful 
picture, one of those rare miracles in art in which the 
artist’s first, unpremeditated impression seems to sur- 
vive and dominate the succeeding and increasingly con- 
The little boy in this picture 
is one of the most sensitive interpretations in all 
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portraiture. Raeburn’s ‘‘ Patterson Children ’’, a work 
of brilliant parts, is relatively insensitive. Raeburn 
seems to have been trying to get his children to look 
like all good children are popularly supposed to look. 
The unself-consciousness of his sitters, which perhaps 
he realised when first he came to the work, was lost 
as it advanced. A little vivacity here, a dash of 
artificial naiveté there, and the look of children as they 
are had fled. Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Miss Linley ’’ is a lovely 
thing ; his first perception of her wistful beauty was 
full enough to last him till the end. The brother, 
rather awkwardly fitted in the corner of the canvas, 
obviously engaged his sympathy less intimately ; there 


is something worked up about his boyish charm and | 
sentiment. Then, to take another line, there is Rey- | 
nolds’s ‘‘ Lady St. Asaph and Her Son”’, with its | 
| memory and impression remained with me, and often, 


astonishing impressionism. The baby is the important 
feature, forestalling and excelling most of our post- 
Manet ‘‘ novelties’’. As for the other shows, the 


National Loan Exhibition stocked with fine and | 


interesting ‘things and very few weak spots, and the 
New English Art Club’s show, which I hear is getting 
dismally old-fashioned and academic, I must leave them 
over. The dilemma in which the New English finds 
itself is very complicated. It has either to subscribe 
to the enchanting theory that everything ‘‘ new ’”’ is 
good because it is new, or else be lumped together with 
Burlington House. 


THE FASHION IS ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 
By Fitson Younc. 

HE other day I heard a group ol women at 
luncheon discussing, with the charming gravity 

which they always bring to bear on matters of personal 
adornment, the fashions of the immediate future. One 
of them had just returned from a shopping expedition 
to Paris, and the others listened to her reports much 
as the headquarter staff in a great campaign might 


watched the people coming down the aisle of the 
church, each woman carrying on her back a draped 
protuberance, by the extent, adornment, or ‘‘ set ’’ of 
which, among other things, the extent of her adherence 
to the fashion might be judged. One by one the 
bustles came in, glided down the aisle, and disappeared 
into pews. Whether they were sat upon or merely 
leaned against I had not then, and have not to this 
day, ascertained; but I have seen them put on, and, in 
that careless intimacy with which a very small child 
is made free of the most sacred scenes of feminine 
toilet, observed a beautiful woman, half clothed, tying 
by means of a tape a kind of pack or hump stuffed 
with horsehair upon her back. I remember even at 
the time thinking it a singularly brutal and undignified 
scene, like the harnessing of a cart-horse; and the 


when almost intoxicated by the dignity with which 
some bustle or other went rocking down the aisle, | 
have remembered and visualised the sordid foundation 
on which it rested, and my joy in it has departed, like 
the joy of one who sees through to the mean motives 
that lie behind magnificent actions. 

Sometimes, if I remember right, there was substi- 
tuted for the bustle a kind of cage made of metal 
girders covered with cloth, although whether this 
belonged to the bustle era or was some relic of the 
fashion which had preceded it I do not know. But I 
remember the mode called the ‘‘ waterfall,’’ which 
seemed to me at the time one of the most ravishing 
things conceivable for the adornment of feminine 
beauty. The ‘ waterfall’? was a group of closely 
parallel vertical pleats (if that be the proper word), 
which began somewhere in the small of the back, 
curved magnificently over the bustle, and descended to 
the ground. The idea was apparently of a stream of 


_ water which, rising somewhere between the shoulder- 
blades, broke as it were upon the bustle, and poured 


listen to news brought in by scouts and patrols, on | 
_ comparable, had it only been employed in front instead 


whose depositions their information must be based. 
This lady electrified the others by assuring them that 


they would all be wearing flounces next vear. EvVery- | 


thing, she said, was going in the direction of flounces ; | 


whereupon two of her audience expressed disappoint- 
ment and protest, but the third and prettiest said, 
‘* But the fashion is always beautiful’’. For some 


| 


in a Niagara of pleats to the hem of the garment— 


of the back of the dress, to that river of precious oint- 
ment that ran down Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his 
garments. But whatever its origin may have been, 


_ there was a day when this device was the very latest 


reason this not very striking expression remained in | 


my memory and haunted me as I went about my 
affairs; and as the only way to get rid of such an idea 
is to think it out, I set myself, when I got home, to 
consider what amount of truth might lie in it. 

If you pass in review through your mind all the 
fashions in dress which you have known in your own 
time you will, I think, find none that seems so beauti- 
ful as that of the present moment. By dress I mean, 
of course, women’s dress and adornment generally, 
because that is the highest and most artistic form 
which dress takes with us. I do not mean the extreme 
of the fashion, or that exaggerated style which likes 
to overstep the mode a little in every direction; but 
rather the style of dress worn by pretty women whose 
clothes are perhaps their chief preoccupation, and who 
have ample means to cultivate and give expression to 
their own individual taste as applied to the mode of 
the moment. It is always, then, the latest fashion 
which has seemed to us most beautiful. If one leaves 
out the fashions of the last year or two and reviews 
those that succeeded them one may, it is true, make 
critical discrimination among them. Thus the early 
Victorian fashions were obviously much prettier than 
the late Victorian, which were, indeed, probably the 
ugliest that human beings have ever devised. Yet at 
the time one thought them beautiful—at any rate J 
know that I did; although now when I turn over those 
old volumes of ‘* Punch ’’ which were my chief source 
of information upon social matters I wonder how we 
could have borne to see our friends so disguised and 
bedecked. 

My earliest studies in clothes and the fashion were 


fashion ; and on that day I for one thought it extremely 
beautiful. 

To take another extreme case of the same kind, I 
remember a device by which the sleeves, where they 
joined the shoulders of the dress, sprouted or were con- 
tinued upwards, giving the impression of either a 
morbid growth or of shoulders hideously shrugged. 
These were called ‘‘ ears ’’; at first they were flat, like 
a bat’s or mouse’s ; but, gradually becoming fuller, and 
the fulness extending further and further down the 
sleeves, they developed at last into the puffed and 
swollen sleeves which were the joy of a later day. But 
there was a day when nobody without ears to their 
sleeves could be regarded as being properly dressed a’ 
all; the absence of them gave a wretchedly poor and 
mean appearance to the whole person; while the set of 
a pair of smart ears would of itself be enough to give 
distinction and chic to their wearer. 

It was thus with hair-dressing, with jewellery, and 
with every kind of garment. You, good reader, may 
have had all the beauty and romance of your life asso- 
ciated with a being upon whose forehead was reared an 
edifice of tightly and artificially curled hair; from 
whose ears depended lumps of gold shaped like a coil 
of rope, round whose neck hung a locket or kind of 
safe deposit structure of the same precious metal, and 
on whose gentle breast there rose and fell a large 
brooch consisting of a large oval pane of glass behind 
which, a grizzly relic, was stored a mass of human 
hair; who daily tied upon herself with tapes the stuffy 
burden of a bustle; whose sleeves sprouted into a pair 
of ears, and who wore a bonnet and a dolman upon 
which yards of jet beads and bugles were strung. I! 
remember distinctly—and this has a particularly in- 
teresting bearing on my subject—that in my earliest 


made in Church—that being the place where I had most _ childhood the picture called into my mind by the word 
material before me to consider and most time in which | ‘‘ pretty ’’ (and all words are associated in our minds 
to consider it. It was the era of bustles, and one | with some picture) was that of a tightly curled fringe. 
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For a long time I thought that to be pretty was to 
have a fringe; that those who had it could properly be 
called pretty and those who lacked it could not. 
day we consider all these things ugly and disfiguring, 
and we are right; but in their own day we thought 
them beautiful—they symbolised beauty for us. And 
although in my own mind I feel convinced that the 
fashions of to-day are more beautiful than anything 
in the last two hundred years, at any rate, it is prob- 
able that they, too, with all their simplicity and fidelity 
to the beauties of the body’s own form will be regarded 
by some future generation as—not ugly, perhaps, but 
at any rate absurd. The real reason, I think, why the 
fashion is always beautiful at any rate while it lasts, 
is that it is associated with some of the most beautiful 
things and the most beautiful people that we know ; 
that it enshrines something more than can appeal 
merely to the eye—something that springs from the 
heart, belongs to our griefs and our joys, and is a part 
of our living and breathing existence. The fashion 
is a symbol of the contemporary, of the present hour, 
of life itself; and as life is always beautiful, it is per- 
haps for that reason that we are right in finding the 
fashion beautiful also. 


RICHMOND HILL. 


O praise is overpraise of the beauty of the view 

from the top of Richmond Hill. Come to it 
as often as you will, the gracious scene never grows 
hackneyed. Every season lends it a fresh charm. 
December is not all grey; and there come days early in 
the month when the place is more enchanting even 
than in the full green of spring. 

On such a day it is not Nature’s work, but man’s, 
that depresses. At the crown of the hill, blotting 
out the comely landscape beyond, the old Star and 
Garter Hotel rears itself in front of the Park gates. 
Who could believe that, in the heyday of its prime, 
this husk was a Mecca for modish pilgrims? Fashion 
is proverbially fickle, and the very name of the place 
is probably unknown to pleasure-seekers of to-day. It 
is said that the motor-car gave it the coup de grace; 
that when a thirty-mile drive became no more formid- 
able than the jaunt to Richmond Hill the Star and 
Garter’s day was done. But its vogue had been 
thoroughly exploded before the first motor-car, bearing 
hungry people far afield to luncheon, flashed past its 
neglected doors. Like another once-famous hostelry, 
the Old Ship, at Greenwich (where once a year Cabinet 
Ministers were wont to repair to eat their whitebait and 
speak their well-rehearsed impromptus), it had gone 
out of fashion. Now, derelict, dismantled and forlorn, 
it lingers on—a painful eyesore. But, in Heaven’s 
name, why is the dreary ruin allowed to stand? Wise 
folk of Richmond long ago acquired merit by coming 
to the rescue of their ‘‘ view ’’ when the builder sought 
to lay his hand on it. Will they not complete the 
good work? Conceive how immeasurably the pro- 
spect would gain if this obstruction were swept bodily 
away. 

Autumn is your true impressionist. His work does 
not always bear looking into—a withered leaf may not 
be in itself a thing of beauty—but as a whole the 
picture satisfies; from the massed brown wonder of the 
oaks to the gold and carmine splashed recklessly on 
birch and elm and beech. In some lights, however, 
you cannot be too near to the canvas. Here, for 
instance, in the Park, is a row of fine old trees with 
rusty, corrugated trunks, known as Hornbeam Walk. 
All now are bare, but for the few sad and dingy leaves 
that hang from the skeleton arms pointing skyward— 
all but one, a venerable hornbeam, which is still half 
clad. Stand under it, and you look up into an il- 
luminated splendour. The sun, striking it full, has 
set it alight, and each separate leaf shines like a 
glowing, golden lamp. And just beyond, in wondrous 
contrast, a gnarled old thorn-bush blushes crimson 
over all its leaves. 

The oak is the pride of Richmond Park. The oldest 
patriarchs, rugged, moss-grown, and “‘ stag-headed ”’ 
—many of them scarred by lightning—were growing 
here, no doubt, in full vigour when Charles I. made 


To- | 


his great deer-park nearly three hundred years ago. 
Many, alas! of these venerable trees are slowly dying 
—not altogether of old age, perhaps, though they are 
full of years. But London smoke, which penetrates 
even to Richmond Park, is a deadly poison to the oaks. 

Slow to leaf, the oak is also slow to fade. When 
other trees were changing fast, the oak had scarcely 
lost a leaf. The great clumps of noble trees, clad in a 
uniform hue of deep, rich olive, had an effect of 
solidity. From massive bole to well-rounded head 
they looked hard, firm, impregnable. But a few winter 
days wrought a great change, and even the hardy oaks 
have joined the pageant of decay. Russet and rich, 
mellow brown, they wear a warm and sober opulence 
that sets off, as a velvet robe its jewels, the golds and 
reds that gleam from other boughs. 

Through a waste of bracken, faded to brown and 
flattened down by trampling deer (last summer a 
luxuriant green jungle, through which you struggled 
shoulder high), you drop down to the twin Pen Ponds, 
shining through the trees at the foot of the slope. 
Suddenly, at your very feet, there is a flash of vivid 
green, and a woodpecker, starting from the path, 
hurries in looping flight to the nearest tree and hides 
himself behind the trunk. On the causeway between 
the lakes stands a group of beeches. The topmost 
boughs are bare, but, against the smooth, grey boles, 
the lower branches flush red in the sun. Beyond the 
water the great elms on the opposite slope are decked 
with festoons and rosettes of gold. 

Under the further bank a gaunt grey heron stalks 
in the shallows. With neck arched, blue-black crest 
laid back, and eyes fixed intently on the water, he 
moves warily forward, on the watch for prey. Mallards 
paddle to and fro or wash with noisy splashings. Out 
in the middle of the lake a great crested grebe, its 
silver front gleaming, cruises and dives. Suddenly 
there is a shrill cry, and you see a kingfisher flash 
past. Alighting on a branch he shows for a moment 
his breast, a patch of orange-red (or burnt sienna), 
that glows against the leafless boughs. Then he turns 
about, and you have a dazzling glimpse—incompar- 
able blue! Again a quick turn, the azure disappears, 
and the bird is once more warm orange-red. Then, with 
another cry, he darts over the water—a blue and 
emerald meteor flashing in the sun. The plantation 
by the lake is lined on one side by slender birches. 
Backed by the dense shadow of the wood they shine 
with a whiteness so vivid as to seem spectral. Some 
are already almost bare, with only a fringe of vellow 
or orange leaves clinging to the highest twigs. But 
one tall birch, which has held out longer than the 
rest, glitters from head to foot with spangles of gold. 

As you mount the slope a loud, liquid cry sounds 
in the oaks, and next moment a nuthatch bounds across 
an opening and, pitching hard against a tree-trunk, 
hangs there sideways, the bluish-grey and buff and 
chestnut of his plumage bright against the bark. 
Among the thick bushes on the hill a redbreast sings. 
In autumn one seems to hear a world of wistfulness 
in that gentle, familiar strain. But the bird would 
not sing if he were sad. The robin’s autumn voice 
sounds melancholy probably because the singer is 
not yet in full use of his powers. 

‘* Prankt in its last poor, tattered braveries ’’, a tall 
Spanish chestnut tree, erect above the ruin of golden- 
brown or tawny-yellow leaves scattered thickly at its 
feet, flutters a few long, curled-up pennons pathetically 
in the freshening breeze. The sun drops low bevond 
the boughs, and, as the wind rises, a rack of smoky 
cloud comes scudding from the south-west. Right 
ahead the derelict hotel looms chill and forbidding in 
the gathering dusk. A house with windows warmly 
lighted can beckon with an almost human welcome; 
but this dark and empty shell seems always to frown. 

Over the Thames grey clouds are massed in heavy 
lowering banks. For a moment they break, and the 
low, watery sun sets the river a-twinkle with points of 
dancing light. And in the middle of the stream a 
solitary tug, working its slow way up against the tide, 
cuts in its wake two long slanting ribbons of silver 
that stretch shining across the water from bank to 
bank. J.R.H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STATE SOCIALISTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
30 November 1913. 

Sir,—The chief triumph in the rise of man is the creation 
of character. He has achieved nothing else so grand, so 
incontestably his own. To say of anyone ‘he has fine 
character ’’ is to pay the highest of all praise. Intellect, 
even splendid intellect or genius, does not set men so clear 
above the rest of creation as character sets them. No skill 
sets him there, nor inventive gifts. The skill of men indeed 
is often utterly inferior to that of birds, beasts and insects. 
A passenger pigeon can find its way home sure and quick 
across hundreds, a tried bird across thousands, of miles of 
unknown land and water. Take the insect mind. Bees may 
seem foolish to us in many ways, for example, in suffering 
us to use thenr for their honey; or in being fatally perplexed 
if we move their hive a few yards when they are a-wing. 
Yet they have in somewise reached pattern perfection as a 
State. Theirs is exact, scientific organisation. Their wax- 
making, their queening and swarming devices are wondrous 
in efficiency. But it ends at clockwork skill and arrange- 
ment: in the whole lower animal world there is not the 
slightest sign of that which we call ‘‘ Character ”’. 

Therefore, to do anything likely to hurt the root of 


character and destroy it must appeal to everybody as insane | 
English people pride themselves on character, and © 


folly. 
attribute to it the Constitution (or what is left of the 
Constitution—most of it is going down before collectivism), 
the Empire itself. It is a mere truism to say that the Empire 
has been brought about not by any pedantic plan, but by our 
national character—which is the sum-total of our individual 
character. The thing is obvious and certain. The object of 
statesmanship then clearly is to foster character in every way ; 
and if statesmanship cannot do anything towards its growth 
in the individual man and woman, at least to do nothing to 
discourage it. But much of our effort in statesmanship 
points now in quite the opposite direction. Character, in 
the form in which we most value it as national asset, is 
almost another word for independence. The man becomes 
a strong, useful member of the State by fighting his own 
way, seizing his own chances. 

And now the statesmen are always proposing to make a 
man independent and secure and strong by fighting his 
battles for him ! 

A statistical department of character, were it possible, 
would show that the vast majority of the best successes in 
life—the successes of most service to the State—are made 
by individual unaided effort. Here and there one may be 
made without effort or character, by great gift, or by a 
‘** lucky star ’’. But these are hardly worth considering. They 
are freaks, of little value. No country could be made and 
kept great by them. 

The growth and hardening of character in its adult stage 
is clear enough—it is the work of the man himself, fighting 
often with his back to the wall. Its earlier stages are per- 
haps not so plain. As a rule, character starts in leading 
strings. Character in its babyhood is taught. The * three 
R’s ”’ of it are insisted on by parents. True, character may 
form and harden without early training. Most of us know 
a case where a boy, whose home training was bad, has done 
well in life. But, far more often, the first inklings of 
character come though a wise home life. So that the thing 
which in manhood stands for all that is self-supporting and 
proudly without a patron, starts commonly in tutelage. If 
the State can play a part in the making of character, it is in 
this early stage. It can act through education. It can insist 
through its staff of teachers on the value of character above 
all things, and constantly train the thoughts of children and 
their parents this way. But here its known power ends. 

A great idea just now seems to be that the State can even 
take the place of character and improve on it. The State 
is to spare every man the pains of making his old age 
secure—it is to make it secure for him. It is to spare every 
man the cost of insuring himself against accident or sick- 
ness—it is to make somebody else insure for him. 

These are but the beginnings of the new State benevo- 
lence. They have all been invented within the last ten 
years or so, and why should the experiment stop here? 


Why dress out a man to the ninety-ninth degree and 
suffer him just to miss the hundredth? Might not his very 
friends be supplied him by the State? This would be an 
improvement on Robespierre, who wished that every man 
should be forced to have friends and to register their names 
once a year, but left to the man the burden of choosing 
these friends—and we all know that the choice of friends is 
one of the most ticklish things in the world. 

Of course if it were really in the power of the State to 
create happy, healthy, thriving men, and give them a secure 
old age as calm and lovely as a Lapland night, there could 
be no reasonable objection to the policy. There is no innate 
virtue in competition, in the fight of life, if its ends can be 
reached as well or better by the State doing for each man 
effectively and painlessly what otherwise he must painfully 
do for himself. We do not love competition for its own 
sweet self. Unhappily, all experience, common sense and 
reasonable likelihood tell us that if we try to do by Acts 
of Parliament what character does, the end must be an 
insane mess. We shall have a welter as horrid as that of 
autumn toadstools that go to seed by melting up into a 
dirty puddle. The will of Parliament against the will of all 
human nature must fail utterly. 

You no sooner set systematically to work to do a man’s 
job for him than the best part of that man becomes 
deadened. He loses the use of his limbs. Insure him against 
old age, and he will not strive to insure himself—and, not 
striving, he unmans himself. You are inviting him to take 
life less seriously. His old age being secure, he need not 
put by any of his earnings against it; he can sleep to-day 
on a softer pillow. Is that the way to character, to inde- 
pendent spirit, to the building of a sterling Englishman ? 

There are, of course, other sides to a man, gentler and 
more lovable qualities, which are scarcely developed by the 
open and daily fight. True, without them life would be 
lived in a horrible Coke-town. But these I am not consider- 
ing here. It is character in the sense of grit, endurance, the 
resolute will to rise and never to relax, the stuff that is bone 
and blood of nationhood, which I have in mind. Every 
sincere mind must admit we need an abundance of this in 
our people if we are to remain in the forefront of great 
Powers—if we are to rule and civilise and Christianise. And 
it is this very substance, completely essential to our life 
and progress, that we are proposing to belittle and waste 
by plans to relieve a man of his responsibilities. 

It was this sort of false humanity that filled the English 
villages with able-bodied paupers eighty years ago, rewarded 
the idle and thriftless, and led to the ‘‘ wholesome surgery 
of the Poor Law ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Worker. 


THE SUFFRAGAN SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Houghton Rectory, Stockbridge, Hants. 


Sir,—Among all the questions of Church Reform which 
are before the public, there is, perhaps, none which has come 
so rapidly to the front as that for the increase of the diocesan 
Episcopate by the division of our unwieldy dioceses. May 
I suggest a word of warning in regard to this matter? 
There is a grave danger lest the Suffragan system should be 
fastened on the Church as offering the line of least resist- 
ance, and as providing the cheapest solution of what is bound 
to be an expensive problem. Our difficulty is enhanced by 
the fact that the average layman does not consider that the 
Episcopate, either diocesan or suffragan, is any business of 
his. He has possibly never seen his Bishop, and has almost 
certainly never spoken to him, and his idea of the episcopal 
office is, that it is the duty of the Bishop to keep the parsons 
in order, if need be, at the bidding of the laity. Even those 
who do think about it are apt to have their minds so con- 
fused by the growing system to which they are getting accus- 
tomed, that they do not see that it is radically wrong, and 
opposed to the fundamental principles of Church organisa- 
tion. The catholic rule, the normal system, is one Bishop in 
each diocese. The Suffragan system, in its present develop- 
ment, is abnormal. The difficulty has also been increased by 
such statements in the past, as that the Bishop Suffragan is 
‘“‘ the alter ego ”’ of the diocesan, and is ‘‘ charged with full 
authority for the edifying and well-governing of the 
Church ”’. 
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It is a matter of very great satisfaction that the Church 
papers, and many of the leading daily papers, including ** The 
Limes ”’, have dealt with this question. None the less, it is 
essential that Churchmen should study the subject and 
should face it in time to prevent a temporary expedient from 
being grafted on to our organisation as something perma- 
nent. 

I am quite sure that all who deal with this matter recog- 
nise to the full the excellent work which has been done by 
Bishops Suffragan, often under difficult conditions. They 
know that if it had not been for their self-denying work the 
Church would have failed to a far greater extent than she 
has failed already. None the less, there is a growing opinion 
that the way of recovery lies in the restoration of a true 
diocesan system, in which the diocese and the Bishop shall 
be something more than a mere name to the average 
Churchman. 

I shall be glad to send papers to any who may care to ask 
for them. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


Epw. HarbinG FIirtH. 


KING MANOEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 

Sir,—A protest is overdue against the growing habit of 
referring to Dom Manoel as ‘‘ ex-King Manoel’’. He is 
ex-King of Portugal, but he remains King Manoel; just as 
the venerable Empress Eugénie is ex-Empress of the 
French, but remains the Empress Eugénie. Radical 
penny-a-liners are the greatest offenders in this offence 
against good taste, although some Unionist papers occasion- 
ally make the same error. 

It would be interesting to know whether this error arises 
from ignorance or is of malice prepense. 

Faithfully yours, 
Water Dopce. 


LORD CLARENDON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
To the Editor, Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—In the review of this book it is stated that ‘‘ quite 
the most remarkable fact mentioned by Lord Clarendon in 
his letters is that of Queen Victoria writing a letter to 
‘The Times’ with her own hand and signing it 
‘Anonyma’.’”? This would, indeed, have been a remark- 
able fact; but your reviewer has been misled. I am to 
blame for having referred to the missive as ‘‘ an anonymous 
letter’. It was a memorandum written by Her Majesty 
and printed in the Court Circular of ‘‘ The Times ’’, April 6, 
1864. Lord Clarendon, in writing to his wife, referred to it 
as ‘** Anonyma’s communication ”’. 

I am, S'r, 
Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


BULWER LYTTON. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


Sir,—As one who takes great interest in the life and 
works of this novelist, I have been reading some of the 
articles that have lately appeared as a consequence of the 
publication of the new biography by the Earl of Lytton, and 
have been astonished at the errors I have come across. I 
will, however, only mention two—those in ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Fortnightly.’’” The former says that Bulwer was 
born 100 years ago and that his death occurred thirty years 
ago, whereas the numbers should be respectively 110 and 
forty, since he was born in 1803 and died in 1873. As a 
young man I was present at his burial in Westminster 
Abbey on Saturday, 25 January 1873. 

The ‘ Fortnightly ’’ asserts that the ‘‘ Life of Rosina 
Lady Lytton,’’ by Miss Devey, was suppressed. This is quite 
a mistake. Second-hand copies of the work are fairly 
numerous, and I have directed attention to its many blunders 
in my ‘‘ Bulwer Lytton: An Exposure of the Errors of his 
Biographers.’’ Miss Devey only wrote her work, which was 
published in 1887, because a collection which she had had 
printed three years before of most of Bulwer’s letters to his 
wife (both before and after marriage)—left to her by Lady 
Lytton—-had been suppressed through tegal action taken by 
the first Earl of Lytton as the lawful owner of the copyright 
of all that his father wrote. 

Most of the letters are undated, and Miss Devey arranged 
them in the most absurd order (I could give many proofs of 


this), whilst yet she called it the probable order! There are 
suil a few copies of this worl in existence, and when the 
Earl of Lytton quotes from letters of his grandfather to his 
grandmother he sometimes does so from Miss Devey's book 
and sometimes from original letters in his possession, and 


| which are consequently not contained in that book; though 


how they found their way back into the hands of the writer 
1 do not pretend to say. 
Yours, etc., 
W. A. Frost. 


CONDER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvirw. 


1 December 1913. 


Sir,—-Mr. Gibson’s own summing up of Conder’s art is 
that it ‘* will most certainly live for two great artistic 
qualities alone which it possesses—namely, colour and 
poetry.’ I am sorry if I misinterpreted this as implying 
that colour and poetry were his sole great qualities. As 
for the possibility that ‘‘ The Green Apple ’’ will eventually 
represent Conder in the Tate Gallery, this is rather the point 
of my remark, that the nation should be careful to secure 
only his best works; ‘‘ The Green Apple ”’ certainly is not 
in that class. 

Your obedient servant, 


THe REVIEWER. 


CONTINUITY OR DISCONTINUITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Aliwal North, South Africa. 
7 November 1913. 


Sir,—When Sir Oliver Lodge declared his adhesion to 
the continuous ideal of life, which he did in his presidential 
address at the last meeting of the British Association, he 
performed, in my opinion, a great service to mankind as well 
as to universal science. 

To the faithful Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan this 
fundamental assumption in comprehensive terms is vital. 
For it is the boundless rock Theism rests upon. Destroy 
that rock, or, what seems to me vastly easier—in fact, only 
possible to human agencies—artificially conceal it, and the 
religious sense ingrained with our personalities immediately 
suffers, tends to atrophy. 

Advocates of the discontinuous ideal will perhaps retort : 
‘* Physical science does not recognise a religious sense.’’ 
To a certain extent such a defence of discontinuity is justi- 
fiable, because a sense that admittedly has no special organ 
of communication with environment is far more likely to 
appeal to the theologian, the philosopher, or the metaphy- 
sician than to the physicist. Yet no one can truthfully say 
the theologian, philosopher, or metaphysician is less indis- 


, pensable to human society and enlightenment than the 


physicist. 

However, if we want irrefutable evidence of the early 
existence of a religious sense among mankind, we only have 
to read history, not necessarily sacred writings. There we 
shall find recorded how this sense prompted ancient nations 
to seek relief from trouble, sorrow, pain, in the worship or 
propitiation of an idol, image, animal, or invisible some- 
thing held in awe or veneration. Later, how it prompted 
our own distant ancestors to relinquish paganism for Chris- 
tian Theism. Even to-day, in not a few parts of the world 
people are still actuated by religious feelings akin to those 
held by our remote progenitors and distant ancestors. ° 

Notwithstanding past and present indications of stunted 
as well as primitive religious sense, we have ample proof 
of its great potentialities—proof that warrants us in believing 
that posterity will attain to religious consciousness far 
surpassing anything yet experienced. Let us hope the 
European race will not be denied that privilege. For 
through the religious sense alone can we hope to excel our 
illustrious ancestors—can we hope to bring ourselves more 
sympathetically in touch with the eternal continuity of 
purpose which not only evolved the human species on this 
planet, but assures the methodical preservation of the 
Universe to the highest and lowest idealist. 

At least, then, may we hope that Europeans will hesitate 
before organising for material ends regardless of the religious 
sense, lest we lose our proverbial might together with our 
common birthright—a dynastic and ancestral gift—a right 
by descent and implied consent to be the hegemonic race of 
the human species. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. Hoscrort. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE GREATNESS OF CHATHAM, 

“The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.” By 
Basil Williams. 2 Vols. With Portraits and 
Map. Longmans. 25s. net. 

O write the biography of Chatham a man must 

be something of a hero-worshipper. He was no 
scientific statesman to be dissected and explained, but 
the most dazzling man of action among political 

Englishmen, the most inspiring orator, the most terri- 

fying antagonist who ever spoke in the English Parlia- 

ment, the guiding will and genius of a whole people 
who turned defeat and extremity into triumph and 

Empire. Mr. Basil Williams has the right tempera- 

ment and he has equipped himself for his task by years 

of study, with the result that we have at last a really 
worthy biograppy by an English writer. Dr. von Ruville 
published in 1905 an elaborate and able work which 
was the most complete authority, but was vitiated by 
the perverse theory that Chatham was at heart a legacy 
hunter! The German scholar, however, fully recog- 
nised Chatham’s political greatness, though he naturally 
wrote in a mood of cooler criticism than would an 

Englishman. Mr. Williams has worked over more 

thoroughly than any of his predecessors the Chatham 

MSS. in the Record Office, and the Newcastle papers 

in the British Museum have already been studied by 

many writers. He has had access to some unpublished 
material in private collections, makes occasional use 
of the French archives, and has evidently been much 
helped by some recent French books on Choiseul. More 
use might have been made of Hardwicke’s memoranda, 
the most lucid of State papers. The most original work 
in the book is that which throws light on Pitt’s actual 
methods as the greatest of War Ministers, on the 
general condition of public offices in the eighteenth 
century, and on the private and home life of Chatham. 

The chapters on Pitt’s friendships and on ‘‘ the philg- 

sopher in the village’’ have something of the charm 

which we find in Sir George Trevelyan’s book on Fox. 

Mr. Williams is in fact a better biographer than his- 

torian, and when Pitt’s life becomes a part of worid- 

politics the narrative occasionally loses itself in details. 
The net effect of the book is not to aiter the tradi- 


tional view or to paint a new picture of Chatham, but | 


rather to fill in the details of the outline which the 
pen of Macaulay drew for all time. 


Occasionally, of | 


course, Macaulay goes astray, and Mr. Williams might — 


have given more care to confuting the story that the 
Boy Patriots tried to come to an understanding with 
Walpole, and offered to screen him from prosecution if 
he would get them offices. 
in a note. 
the task of justifying or explaining Pitt’s early extrava- 
gances of rhetoric, which were due partly to a fiery 
nature and parily to the urgent necessity of becoming 
prominent and formidable at all costs. He is on safer 


He only refers to the matter | 
He gives more space than is necessary to | 


ground when he writes of ‘‘ Pitt’s essential consistency | 
on broad lines of policy and his carelessness about con- | 


sistency in detail’’. We note that he rejects the letter on 
superstition which, being ascribed to Pitt, has convinced 
many that Pitt was a humanitarian Deist. It is satis- 
factory to read a clear exposition of Pitt’s remarkable 
disinterestedness and honesty as Paymaster, by which 
he set an example of scrupulousness in the handling of 
public money that did much to create a new standard. 
He has often been accused of ostentation in this as in 
many of his virtues, but it was impossible for him to 
avoid a certain Hamboyancy even in his morals. There- 
fore the drab world has always been puzzled by him, 


and we find Lecky, who was a great historian though | 


a somewhat timid critic of life, writing that of all very 
great Englishmen Chatham is perhaps the one in whom 
there was the largest admixture of the charlatan. His 
contemporary, Shelburne, declared that he was always 
made-up and never natural. An irreverent House of 
Commons sometimes tittered when the great man, 
clothed in black velvet and swathed in flannel, was 
carried by his servants to the Bar of the House; and 


George Ili., who loved boiled mutten and the plainest | 


prose, called his eloquence fustian, and said that that 


extraordinary brain contained nothing but specious | 


action in a country like ours ’’. 


words and malevolence. But in truth Chatham’s oratory 
was no weaving of words: ** 1 am not fond of making 
speeches ’’, he said, ‘* though some may think I: am. 
I never cultivated the talent but as an instrument of 
Mr. Williams aptly 
recalls Carlyle’s saying : ** It is a kind of epoch in your 
studies of modern English history when you get to 
understand of Pitt’s speeches that they are not Parlia- 
mentary eloquences but things which with his whole 
soul he means and is intent to do’’. On another 
occasion Chatham said, ‘‘ When | am on my feet | 
speak everything that is in my mind ’’. His conduct was 
often ambiguous until the moment for responsible action 
came, and a speech was a part of that responsible 
action which expelled all the hesitations and mysteries 
that clouded round Chatham while he was waiting. The 
master spring of his character was not reason but feel- 
ing, yet the great results achieved by his short Ministry 
are proof enough that the passion of patriotism was 
combined with real insight into the true needs and 
possibilities of English policy, and with a masterly 
executive power. 

Henry Fox said of him, ‘‘ Pitt is single, imperious, 
proud, enthusiastick ’’. These qualities won for [ng- 
land an Empire, but they were the undoing of Pitt, 
writes Mr. Williams. His career was in the midst of 
the ‘‘ pedestrian ’’ period, when even Archbishops like 
Herring were genuinely alarmed by enthusiasm, 
especially in matters of religion, and Chatham boasted 
that he was unconnected at a time when three-fourths 
of politics consisted of the negotiations between groups. 
Never did he say a truer word of himself than when he 
declared that he would be ‘‘a scarecrow of violence 
among the gentle warblers of the grove ’’’. No wonder 
that such a man was hated by many of his contem- 
poraries, but it is certain that they all feared him and 
that is the truest testimony to his greatness. He could 
not be classified, nor could he be relied upon as a party 
man. His mind was bred upon Locke, but he could 
make Locke’s *‘ common-sense ’’ glow like an inspired 
political gospel. He preached Whig doctrines with a 
fervour that alarmed the Whigs, and yet the moment 
he formed a Ministry the Tory gentlemen offered him 
their support ; while he was perhaps most consistently 
in sympathy with the City merchants who believed 
in liberty and Empire. Mr. Williams fitly compares 
his ‘* mercantilism’’ with Mr. Chamberlain’s early 
speeches on Imperial preference, and Chatham stood 
for an Empire founded upon naval power to be 
governed and extended by the principles of trade. He 
stood also for national unity, a unity that should over- 
ride racial distinctions and obliterate all party divisions, 
and he loved liberty like a bride. 

The stories of his haughtiness to his fellow politi- 
cians are well-known, but Mr. Williams tells two 
anecdotes of his relations with humbler folk which are 
less familiar. ‘* Can you keep a secret, sir? ’’ he once 
asked a Lord Mayor who inquired of him the destina- 
tion of a_ secret expedition. ‘‘ Yes, sir, on my 
honour ’’, replied the inquisitive magistrate. ‘* And so 
can 1’’, said Mr. Pitt, with one of his low sweeping 
bows. Sometimes, in spite of his readiness to see 
people, his presence proved too awe-inspiring for their 
ease : one poor clergyman rushed off to talk with him 
about Rochefort without waiting ‘‘to dress with 
decency ’’, and was so overcome “‘ by the unaccount- 
able power over the minds of men of a person of his 
rank and character that though he endeavoured to 
recollect his mind and fortify it, it was all in vain’’. 
And here is a glimpse that may be set side by side with 
Thackeray’s famous picture: ‘‘ Lud-a-mercy! Going 
at such a rate!’ exclaimed honest Smith, one of Pitt’s 
servants, when he met his master four miles out of 
Marlborough, driving hell-for-leather to London in 
obedience to the King’s commands. 

On the whole the essential greatness of Chatham is 
once more clearly proved by this latest and clesest 
scrutiny, and Mr. Williams is to be warmly congratur 
lated on a most admirable piece of work. An appendix 
on the dates and various reports of Chatham’s speeches 
is very valuable, and there is an excellent index. There 
are few misprints, but one unfortunately converts a 
famous quotation into a lamentable Cockneyism. 
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A BOOK OF TOYS. 


“The Book of the Dead: The Papyrus of Ani.” 
by E. G. Wallis Budge. Philip Lee Warner. 2 Vols. 
£2 net. 


A great wit—and a great preacher—once said that the 
wretchedness of human life is only to be encountered 
on a firm basis of meat and wine. That may be true, 
and there certainly are times when we are sustained 
and comforted by it. But even soit is but half a truth. 
The basis of meat and wine is, after all, often found 
in the miseries of men’s lives to be not a firm enough 
basis. So we have to turn to something (or to yearn 
for something) the basis of which is in its very nature 
the absolute reverse of firm! And there is no more 
certain truth in the whole of human history, thousands 
of years before Christ till now, than this: that without 
visions a people perisheth, and so likewise, in the vast 
majority of instances, will the individual man or woman 
perish. This book, which the Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum has 
wrought out of the papyrus, is proof of the truth that 
man must have more than meat and wine. It can 
rarely fall to a reader or student, no matter what the 
language or the period in literature, to open a book 
at all like this, so wonderful, so beautiful and strange. 
It is illustrated as books are seldom illustrated to-day 
even when author and artist are in perfect accord, for 
the pictures and the text are one and indivisible—the 
pictures not being in any way supplementary to the 
text, but an integral part of it. The two things are 
woof and weft as in a piece of cloth. 

The Papyrus of Ani, every hieroglyphic of it, every 
section and chapter and sentence of it, as the translator 


Edited 


here sets them out in English, reminds us that the | } 
_ altogether. The complete egoist may do happily with- 


whole of the Egyptian life and civilisation depended 
on visions—could not have existed without them. 
The inexpert reader certainly, the most expert Egyp- 


tian authority probably, will never be able to get any | 


but a confused and general notion of the spiritual view 
of these people; it is a sphinx buried in interminable 
sand; but that they lived by faith and visions, however 
chaotic and fantastic and unreasonable to a modern 
mind, is extremely clear to everyone. They believed 
in a future life and in immortality, and to renew their 
existence in the next world was the supreme aim and 
desire of every faithful Egyptian. ‘‘ How long have I 
to live? ’’ asks the man who has left this world; to 
whom the god of Anu replies, ‘‘ Thou shalt exist for 
millions of millions of years ’’—the corruptible body, 
the Khat, to lie on in the earth, the soul to live in 
heaven. 

This, however, appears to have been a very small part 
of the visionary life of the Egyptian, a simple enough 
principle, easily understood, and common to people 
with all kinds of religious beliefs, in all parts of the 
world and in all ages and states of civilisation. 
we come to look closer we find ideas and details of the 
life after death much more curious and—to us—con- 
fused and strange; for instance, that the whole man 
can be divided into a number of mystic parts, such as 
the Ka, the Ba, the Khaibet, the Khu, the Sekhem, 
the Ra, and the Ren—which the translator of the 
Papyrus defines as a natural body, a Spirit body, a 
heart, a double, a Heart-soul, a shadow, a Spirit-soul, 
and a name; all those eight parts being bound insepar- 
ably together, the welfare of each of them intimately 
concerning after death the welfare of all: for example, 
the translator thinks it probable that the Osiris of a 
man—or all the spiritual parts of him brought together 
in a form which resembles him exactly—could not reach 
spiritual perfection in the next life till all the cere- 
monious work had been ended and the ritual recited. 

Though steeped in spiritual beliefs the Egyptians 
never, it seems, succeeded ‘‘ in breaking away from 
their very ancient habit of confusing the things of 
the body with the things of the soul’’. The spirit 
flew away to heaven—yet some part of the body 
of the dead man could only mount thither by the aid 
of a ladder. But have civilisations thousands of years 


after the Sixth Dynasty of Egypt broken away from 


| this ‘‘ confusion ’’ ? 


Who really can say we have 
broken away from it to-day? An English churchyard, 
especially the poor quarter of a country churchyard— 
the most pathetic spot on earth with its little broken 
glasses and marmalade pots holding bunches of flowers 
should persuade us we cannot. 

The odd impression given us as we turn over the 
extraordinarily fascinating pages of ‘‘ The book of the 
Dead’’ and dwell on the hieroglyphic figures, ex- 
quisitely reproduced in cuts throughout the text, is an 
impression of tiny toys. How as children we should 
have revelled in the Kas and the Khus and in Khat! 
And the impression is not an ill one. Many of those 
strange old-world ideas and mystic beliefs all jumbled 
together are felt to be toys of a kind—toys in what 
tremendous seriousness ! Take, for instance, the notion 
that after the man is dead he still must be watched 
over, still nourished with actual human food. That 
childlike belief is not only in the hieroglyphs of Egypt. 
It can be traced in lives of peoples remote from Egypt 
in time and place and race. Thus it is in the round 
barrows. Facing the writer is a piece of pottery taken 
from a tumulus he helped to open a few years ago 
in southern England: a plate on which lay the skeleton 
of a bird—food for the dead man. To-day that par- 
ticular toy, played with for thousands of years by many 
races, has been put away. But who shall say we have 
not others in its stead, toys in tremendous earnest, 
noble’ earnest ? 

These things are indispensable to religions: indis- 
pensable to the higher visions—without which the 
people perisheth: all history teaches it. We, like the 
people of the Ka and the Sekhem, must have our 
ladders to climb towards heaven. Here and there some 
Huxley with the iron will and the great heart and under- 
standing may not need it, may do without the vision 


out the vision; also the sot and the zany may. But the 
great mass of people can no more encounter ‘‘ the 
wretchedness of human life’’ without visions than 
encounter them without bread or meat. The fact is 
sure and established as that day and night alternate 
or that the earth spins round. That is one reason 
why the scorn and loose raillery which the intellectual 
Socialists and their comrades persist in indulging in 
at the cost of the religious ideas of people, at the cost 
often of poor people who have nothing left worth living 
for but visions or childlike faith, are brutal and 
idiotic. It is as if one scoffed and jeered at people for 
natural hunger and thirst, or for feeling cold in winter 
or warm in summer. D. 


‘UOMO TERRIBILE.” 


_ “Cesare Borgia.” A Biography. By W. H. Woodward, 


When | 


Christ Church, Oxford, formerly Professor in the 
University of Liverpool. With Documents and 
Illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


ESARE BORGIA lived a short, and a full, life. 
The son of Cardinal Borgia, who afterwards 
became Pope Alexander VI., and of Vanozza, a lady 
whom his father married with forethought to one 
Domenico, he was born in 1475, became Cardinal- 
Deacon at the age of 18, murdered certainly four impor- 
tant people, left the Church, married and deserted a 
wife in France, and died fighting for his own hand at 
the age of thirty odd years, after imprisonment in Spain. 
We may study him as a dramatic figure from various 
standpoints, according as we choose to contrast his 
character with that of his father, or to find the relation 
between the Borgia family and the Italians of their 
time, or to set the Renaissance spirit over against that 
sterner one which was to purify it from beyond the 
Alps. The fascination which the Borgias have always 
had has been partly the fascination of the rare and 
recondite, the bizarre and not quite lawful, for imagina- 
tions of the second rank. In ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian 
Gray ”’ the author lingers lovingly amid the curious and 
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subtle poisons, the artistry and atmosphere of murder, 
with which the popular mind associates the name of 
Borgia alone, an association far too elementary for the 
taste of Wilde. Mr. Woodward is very sensible about 
all this. Lucrezia, he points out, was too weak to have 
an immoral nature; she lived in her time and breathed 
the surrounding atmosphere; she did not resist evil. 
Cesare, on the other hand, was a man of initiative; his 
murders, one thinks, were essentially forceful, by means 
of armed ruffians. Why did they stand out? Why 
did his acts and his father’s acts stand out? In a bril- 
liant, unscrupulous, emancipated society, no less than 
in others, a man has to observe the conventions or be 
marked. The fascination of the Borgias, both father 
and son, is that they were individuals, and violated that 
sense of propriety which the fear of scandal nourishes 
in men of the world. One murder which Mr. Wood- 
ward (who has digested all the authorities in the world) 
does not definitely lay to Cesare’s charge, would, he 
says, have been counted to Cesare’s credit with the 
public, if, as is possible, the murdered man had insulted 
Cesare’s sister; but his established guilt in the matter 


of a nobleman who had entrusted his safety to Cesare’s | 


honour was a little too sensational to be approved. 
He could not extend the limits of convention without 
incurring a notoriety which, however, did not prevent 
him from being popular, especially with women (whom 
he despised), and which was compatible with sincere 


rejoicing in his own territory, the Romagna, when he | 


escaped from his Spanish prison. 

There is almost as much in the book about Alexander 
as about Cesare, which is natural, seeing that the 
policy of the two has to be studied of a piece, and that 
the son died so soon after the father. Mr. Woodward 
shows us pretty frequently that ‘‘ there would have 
been nothing unusual in the Pope’s conduct had he not 
been Pope’’. True, he could use the current 
official cant. After the death of his favourite 
son, the Duke of Gandia, the Pope said publicly, ‘‘ We 
are resolved without delay to think of the Church first 
and foremost. . . . We must begin by reforming our- 
selves. The reformation of the Church we entrust to 
six most reverend Cardinals, whom I will proceed to 
nominate ’’. But in the same speech he said: ‘‘ The 
Duke of Gandia is dead. A greater calamity could not 
have befallen us, for we bore him unbounded affection. 
Life has lost its interest for us. Indeed, had we seven 


papacies, we would give them all to recall the Duke | 


to life The generous secularity of the italicised 
passage came out, too, in deeds. Mr. Woodward 
says: ‘‘ Although a Pope of the Quattrocento was 
avowedly a secular prince, none the less general opinion 
did not wholly ignore his spiritual quality... . 
Alexander paraded his laxity. . . . His relations to 
Giulia Farnex were a standing scandal. . . . In the last 
year of his reign his mistress, Giulia or another, bore 
him a son’’. Just as the Pope was expected to veil 
his agnosticism by a decorous attention to ceremonies, 
SO propriety in sensuality was considered good manners. 
To advertise your freedom was snobbism. Lorenzo de 
Medici and a former Pope, Zneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
had not thus gone beyond their several stations. Well, 
if they required propriety, they had it in the next 
century during the ‘‘ Counter-Reformation’’. Mean- 
while, we may ask whether, apart from the brazenness 
of the Borgias’ methods, they were not, after all, also 
trying as pioneers to extend the limits of convention 
further than they would stretch; whether it ever could 
be an accepted matter with society that a prince should 
murder his brother-in-law and a Pope openly give a 
dinner to fifty courtezans. In that gathering of ‘ six 
reverend cardinals ’’ at least two were honest men; and 
when we talk of ‘‘ society ’’, even of a small community, 
how great a proportion does it represent? No doubt 
the Borgias gave a stimulus to the spirit of disgust both 
beneath and beyond the Alps by bringing to light the 
evil. And posterity, instead of thanking them, empha- 
sised the blackness of their guilt as a result. 

All this may be gathered or deduced from Mr. Wood- 
ward, did we not know it before; but more clearly 
emerges the contrast between father and son. Any 
historian will tell you that Alexander’s policy of estab- 


lishing the secular power of the Papacy was short- 
sighted in comparison with that of a later Pope, Julius, 
since it was merely directed to the establishment of the 
power of his own mortal family. Mr. Woodward shows 
rather prettily how Alexander’s love of his family partly 
defeated its own end, since it was to please Cesare that 
he sacrificed friendly relations with the winning party, 
Spain. Cesare did not care a rap for his descendants. 
He may have loved his sister, Lucrezia, but he helped to 
divorce her once, and killed a later husband for political 
purposes. The Pope was broken down by the death of 
the Duke of Gandia, but from Cesare we look in vain 
for tears or any human weakness. He lived with his 
wife for a few months, and then enjoyed himself else- 
where. The Pope, in his old age, gave way to weak- 
nesses and excessive sensualities ; Cesare, the youthful, 
can never have known doubts. The Pope’s policy was 
at least dictated by an ideal outside himself—the pros- 
perity of his family; Cesare was that rare man, the 
man of action, whose fullest energies, unhampered by 
scruple, are called forth simply by his desire for posi- 
tion and for power; perhaps he needed not even that, in 
his sheer joy of life and activity. Had he succeeded 
like Napoleon, we should not have asked whether such 
a man was natural; we should have taken him for 
granted. With all his faults, Machiavelli saw him the 
self-sufficient, strong man needed for Italy; and Mr. 
Woodward describes him: ‘‘ His genius, his soldier’s 
instinct, his grip of affairs, his penetrating attractive- 
ness . . . startled the world. . . . It was the demonic, 
unaccountable element in him which frightened. . . . 
There was no clue to the secret of the man’s real self ’’. 
‘* Capable of the greatest ’’, he says he was; and he 
leaves him, with the picture, perhaps, not drawn 
beyond improvement, as ‘‘ uomo terribile ’’. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CLEOPATRA. 


“ The Beautiful Lady Craven." Edited by A. M. Broad- 
ley and Lewis Melville. 2vols. Lane. 25s. net. 


ERE is something of a curiosity. Elizabeth, the 
wife of the sixth Lord Craven, was a woman 
who lived cheerfully in an atmosphere of scandal, yet 
had the desire for a virtuous reputation after death. 
In her seventy-sixth year she gave the world her 
memoirs. The book was a carefully expurgated story 
of her career, and in 1826 it did something to clear 
her character with those who had forgotten her youth 
and middle age; but her editors to-day have many 
gaps to fill. Notes and introduction take almost as 
much space as the original autobiography, and contain 
far more of the truth. 

Lady Craven was born Elizabeth Berkeley and died 
Margravine of Anspach. Her looks were in her 
favour, and of the portraits which appear in this book 
that by Thomas Beach shows her to have been truly 
beautiful. In everything else she was a gifted 
amateur, and her adventures give us leave to regard 
her as a kind of petty Cleopatra. At sixteen she 
married Lord Craven, an amiable, stupid peer, too 
restless to stop long at home and too dull to be a 
good companion anywhere. Her memoirs tell of his 
infidelity, but they gloss her own conduct completely. 
Her liaison with the Duc de Guines, the French 
Ambassador, though noted by the public prints of 
the day, was forgiven by her husband, and it needed 
that she should ‘‘ become a democrat in love ’’ before 
he would separate from her. The break was the 
beginning of her wanderings; she went up and down 
Europe, and as far as Constantinople. Horace Wal- 
pole wrote to her: ‘‘ How could I suppose that so 
many despotic infidels could part with your charms? 
I never expected you again on Christian ground ’’. 

The errant beauty was not, however, likely to end 
her days as prisoner of a harem, for her appeal was 
not to the mastering type of man. In later days she 
met Napoleon, and he was as rude to her as he was 
to Mme. de Staél and other women who showed an 
excess of energy. Yet did not Napoleon once say in the 
hearing of Dr. Warren—-whose little book of reminis- 
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cences might well be reprinted—that irresolution and 
want of energy even in a woman were inexcusable? 
t was always the easy and unambitious whom this 


| 
| 


Lady Craven conquered, and in the course of her | 


travels she annexed the affections of the last Margrave 
of Anspach, thus realising in a small way her wish 
‘o mix in affairs of State. To her husband she wrote 
that she proposed to live as a sister to the little German 
potentate. At Anspach she had everything her own 
way. The Margravine was a timid invalid, and Lady 
Craven quickly ousted the French actress who had 
been the reigning favourite. As a contribution to 
European politics, the conquering beauty persuaded 
her slave presently to dispose of his dominions to the 
Ning of Prussia for a good round sum, and then two 
opportune events took place in rapid succession. The 
poor Margravine died and Lord Craven only survived 
her by six months. Widower and widow consoled 
one another, and the sisterly affection now openly 
ripened, for the pair were married at Lisbon in 1791. 
After much travel and adventuring our little Cleo- 
patra found herself in high position and returned to 
England to flaunt her victory, but neither King nor 
Queen would receive her. Probably they resented 
chiefly the fact that one with scarce a bubble of 
reputation should have become their connection by 
marriage; but if she yearned for the respectable 
Court, she did so in secret. 
of the Royal Family came to her house at Hammer- 
smith, where she collected wit and beauty as Caroline 
of Anspach had once done at Richmond. Her private 
theatricals proved of greater interest than her private 
morals, and her husband became a good old English 
gentleman and patron of the turf. Good Anna Seward 
saw her at Buxton, and “ sighed to think that the 
heart, whose effulgence that engaging smile seemed 
to be, could ever have been libertine’’. The new 
Margravine was, however, but a gifted amateur in her 
profession of conquest as in her writing of plays and 
verses. The public wearied of her, and she painted 
her face without art and to the destruction of Nature. 
\When she went to live in Berkshire she had some 
success in local society and affairs, and when she 


became a widow for the second time she lived much | 


abroad and was friendly with Louis XVIII. 
Ferdinand of Naples. 
for horticulture, and died from a chill caught while 
digging in her garden. Five years before the end 
Lady Blessington described her as ‘‘a galvanised 
Egyptian mummy’. Her wonderful vitality gives an 
interest to her memoirs, and her stories of friends and 
foes often entertain us. 


and 


A CRITIC IN THE MAKING. 


“ The Round Table.’ By James Russell Lowell. Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. net. 


IKE many a reader, we have rejoiced in ‘‘ My 
Study Windows ”’, the easy and mature reflections 
of a cultivated critic. 
judgment, and, except in the essay ‘‘ On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners ’’, does not show that 


Eventually she had a passion | 


temper often produced by national differences in educa- 


tion and taste. 

The 230 pages or so of excellent type in ‘* The Round 
Table ’’ reveal the critic.in the making, and not yet 
delivered from the idea that to review an author you 
must write a general essay on some more or less related 
theme or themes, and, when you come at last to your 
man, use his book mainly to exhibit your own powers 
of humour or satire. Most of these papers, in fact, 
_ belong to the ’forties, a period when ‘‘ poetry had 
hardly yet recovered from the injury done to it by such 
men as Gifford and Jeffrey ’’, and when Lowell, after a 
career of immense reading outside examination subjects 
at Harvard, had begun to seek his living as a writer. 
To the ’forties, too, belongs the brilliant ‘* Fable for 
Critics.’’, in which the author described himself as 


‘* Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, 


| ciation with two prophecies. 


The younger members | 


Here Lowell writes with sure 


He might get on alone, 
boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders.” 


The whole bale of isms is in these essays, and we 
wonder what the present race of readers will. make of 
the allusions which swarm on every page. We doubt 
even if Boston in the ‘forties understood all of it. 
Apart from Virgil and Horace, quoted with the 
scholar’s brevity, we are introduced to the Amazons of 
Orellana, Welsh sacred poetry, aurum potabile, Talbo- 
types, the ‘‘ voluminous Mavor ’’, the ‘‘ ancient, mys- 
tique, antifabian’’, Diphilus the Labyrinth, the 
Moallakat, Ponce de Leon, Hermippus Redivivus, and 
the ‘‘ undress of Sir Richard Blackmore’s Pict.”’ 

The young critic is always throwing his education 
about, always trying to be witty. Often he brings off 
his humour, but no man can hope to be humorous all 
the time, and that is what Lowell attempts in these 
pages. His ‘‘ Thoreau’ (which leads to a joke about 
Merrimacking) is bettered in *‘ My Study Windows ”’, 
where also he writes with more judgment on Pope. 
‘ Nationality in Literature ’’ betrays an uneasy sense 
of the deadness of America’s start in letters, and leads 
the apologist into some extraordinary statements. 
‘“* D)'Israeli as a Novelist ’’ is a blind but clever depre- 
We are told that there is 
no future for romantic fiction, and read of ‘“‘ Sir 
Robert Peel, who, after all is said, has shown himseli 
capable of one thing beyond Mr. D’Israeli’s reach— 
success, which always gives a man some hold or other, 
however questionable, upon posterity, and arms him 
in mail of proof against sarcasm’. 

Alas ! Lowell was like Lactantius, ‘‘ much more per- 
spicuous and positive than becomes a discreet pro- 
phet ”’. 

The paper on ‘* Browning's Plays and Poems ”’ is of 
different quality, and we pass through its showy scin- 
tillation to appreciation courageous for the time. 
Landor, too, is treated with some justice, especially on 
the prose side. In verse he ‘* seems like a person ex- 
pressing himself in a foreign language. He may 
attain to perfect accuracy and elegance, but the native 
ease is out of his reach’”’. 

A few more such foreigners would be a grateful 
addition to the bards of to-day. 


spite of brambles and 


STILL YOUNG AT EIGHTY. 
“My Memoirs: 1830-1913." By Lord Suffield. Edited 
by Alys Lowth. Jenkins. 16s. net. 
“ Bar, Bat, and Bit.’ By the Hon. Sir Edward Chandos 
Leigh. Edited by F. Robert Bush. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 


OMEONE has rashly said every man of mature 
years has within him stuff for one novel at least. 
Under such a penal system as that of the Mikado of 
Gilbert, the author of this suggestion would be made to 
read, as it appeared, every contribution to the un- 
imaginative trash that floods the libraries to-day. Now, 
had he said that any observant person who has lived 
through the last five or six decades should have 
memories and impressions worthy of record, he would 
not have been so dangerous. For, though the mania 
for making recollection-books has become only less 
pronounced than the mania for making novels, it has a 
much better excuse. 
The elderly men to-day must have something enter- 


taining to say, seeing that they have watched the 


successive stages of, perhaps, the most breathless age 


_ of change and invention in English history. 


No one will wish that pens and paper had been 
forcibly locked away from Lord Suffield and Sir Edward 
Chandos Leigh because neither of those sturdy octo- 
genarians has made a book of much account from a 
purely critical view. It is enough that the veterans 
can throw back their memories to a time when the 
railway was a dreaded infant, and Princess Victoria 
was playing at dolls in Kensington Palace, and that 
they have seen, from the pleasant vantage-ground of 
assured social position, the whole series of transforma- 
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tions whereby the England of to-day has been made | lady on the spot by soundly boxing her ears. *“‘ Con- 
_ cerning this incident he had been taken severely to task 


as remote, virtually, trom the England of their boy- 
hood as from that of Queen Anne. Both have done 
long and excellent public work—one at the Court of 
the Sovereign, the other in the courts of law. Both, 


moreover, have been keen riders to hounds and enthu- | 
siastic all-round sportsmen—what an English virtue | 
nee _ | so to treat a patient that the story of the cure when 
Though senior of the two, Lord Suffield shows him- | 


there is in that! 


self the more resolutely progressive of these stalwarts 
of the ‘thirties. As he runs through his discursive 
memories of a well-enjoyed life as courtier, squire, and 


sportsman, he can rarely be caught even in a half- | 


admission that ‘* the old was better ’’. On their purely 
personal side, his reminiscences are illumined by an 
almost passionate affection for King Edward, to whom 
he was familiar, counsellor and friend. 
Chandos Leigh’s badget of gossip and anecdote are 
much more concerned with personalities than with 


events or tendencies. It shows a long procession of two | 
” 
Van Cleve. 


generations of great figures on the Bench, at the Bar, 
and in sport and society. The spirit of both these 
veteran men of the world is the excellent spirit of 
Ulysses :— 
‘* How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rest unburnish’d, not to shine in use ’’! 


NOVELS. 


“ All Men are Ghosts.” By L. P. Jacks. Williams and 


Norgate. 5s. net. 


S an antidote to most modern fiction we can recom- 

mend no better book than this of Mr. L. P. Jacks. 
Whimsical, pungent, and satirical, it is an entirely 
original adventure into fiction. Some, perhaps, may 
be bewildered by it—may even be bored. But those 
who like to find in their novels something more than a 
mere story will revel in its humour and imaginative 
suggestion. ~For at the back of the seemingly im- 
possible tales in this volume is some solid thinking. 
Mr. Jacks covers a great deal of ground, ranging from 
the higher mathematics to present-day psychologists 
and their theories, at whom he has some tilts. He is 
the exponent of the idea that it is necessary to be a 
against the cold, hard reason of the day. He is a 
modern Quixote. 

His first story is a satire on those who disbelieve in 
ghosts. Mr. Jacks turns the tables and shows us our- 
selves from the ghost’s point of view. Many ghosts 
do not believe in the existence of a human being at 
all. Some assert that he is a low form of mental 
energy which has got astray in the universe. Others 
declare that he is a putrid emanation from some kind of 
matter which science has not yet identified, without 
consciousness, but by no means without odour. They 
allege that they have walked through him. Ghosts 
who believe in the existence of human beings often 
regard them as idiots and point to the extreme triviality 
of the alleged communications from this world. And 
may it not be, suggests Mr. Jacks, that many of the 
sudden and inexplicable pains that break out in our 
minds and bodies are caused by ghosts shooting at us 
to test our reality. No résumé of the sketches could 
do justice to them or convey an idea of their range. 
But the names of some of the characters would cer- 
tainly have given joy to, even as they suggest, Samuel 
Butler-Panhandle, William Xavier Plosive, Dr. Phip- 
peny Piecraft, and the Rev. John Scattergood, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology. 

As to Dr. Phippeny Piecraft, he is a delightful per- 
son who, in spite of his medical attainments, cannot 
succeed in building up a practice. This was mainly 
due to the fact that he was unable to cultivate those 
intelligent hesitations ’’ so often needed in the appli- 
cation of medical principles. He had a fatal tendency 
to determine diagnosis on a sudden impulse. Once 
when the vicar’s wife had brought her petted daughter 
to be treated for hysteria, the fit happening to come on 
in the consulting-room, Piecraft had cured the young 


vincible belief in landlordism. 


Sir Edward | 


by an intimate friend of his, an old practitioner of 
standing. ‘It will be time enough to adopt those 
methods of treatment,’ the friend had said to him, 
‘when you are earning five thousand a year. At the 
present stage of your career it is almost fatal. Learn 


subsequently related after dinner may have the charac- 
teristics of High Tragedy, or at all events may reflect 
some credit on the sufferer ’.’’ 

And amid all the fanciful ghostly people in the 
volume is one figure of substantial reality, Mr. Jeremy, 
a tenant farmer of unshakeable loyalty and an in- 
** When you break up 
land it won’t keep. It goes like rotten apples. .. . 
And as to selling, I tell you there’s something in the 
land as knows when you're going to sell it, and loses 


| heart.”’ 


By Mary 8. Watts. Macmillan. €s. 


In *‘ Van Cleve’? Mrs. Watts introduces a number 
of persons with whom readers of American fiction 
are inevitably acquainted, and one or two with whom 


' we can enter into friendly relations at a first meeting. 


figure. 


Van Cleve himself is rather a tiresome and portentous 
In a slightly less sophisticated age we should 
have been told that he laid the foundations of fortune 
by picking up his employer’s pins, and that by diligent 


' and faithful attention to his master’s business he rose 


in time to the rank of assistant cashier. As it is, Mrs. 
Watts frankly styles him the ‘‘ industrious apprentice.” 
He was growing bald at twenty-seven, and the only 
commandment which he ever came near to breaking 
was the fourth, for the day of rest from his office seemed 
to him an ‘‘ unnecessary evil.’’ The author, of course, 


intends him as a good but typical specimen of the 


/ many hours a day at the making of dollars. 


American man whom the womenfolk enslave for so 
In his 


_ youth we see him maintaining a grandmother and two 


' other and more distant female relatives. 


' him for a while. 


little mad if one is to remain entirely human. He rebels POS€ 4S a hero when the Spanish war begins. 
_ course, plods along at the business and does not even 


second 
gi¢nce shows us the girl with whom he is in love out 
of office hours, but cannot dream of marrying. And 
so, as is natural, she becomes engaged to a good look- 
ing rascal who has some time to burn and is able to 
Van, of 


drill with the State volunteers, so everybody forgets 
Of course, he is very good, but just 


a little too good, and nearly everybody else in the story 
_ is either a little too good or a little too bad. The 


| 


| partment. 
| chase began. 


‘** Major,”’ that boastful veteran who had been on sick 
leave nearly all through the Civil War, is « more con- 
vincing character, and one or two of Van's female rela- 
tives are natural in their silliness. The novel is typical 
of the careful style favoured by the better class of 
American writers, and without being great work it is 
distinctly entertaining. Mrs. Watts has considerable 
vigour and humour of a sporadic kind, but her touch 
lacks that delicacy which makes Mrs. Wharton’s books 
so good to read. 


“The Bishop's Purse.” By Oliver Herford and Cleve- 
land Moffett. Appleton. 6s. 


The Bishop had in his purse the sum of £°5,000, 
which had been subscribed for the funds of the Pro- 
gressive Mothers’ Society. He was returning to Lon- 
don after a satisfactory tour of the United States, when 
the young woman who sat next to him in the railway 
carriage picked his pocket. Fearing search by detec- 
tives, the thief dropped her prize into the bag of golf 
clubs which belonged to a third traveller in the com- 
Once arrived at Charing Cross, the great 
The Bishop started in pursuit of his 
purse, the detectives of the miscreant, and the mis- 


_creant of the innocent bag. We are not sure that the 
whole thing might not have been condensed into a 
_ bright and amusing little tale for a magazine, but Seot- 


land yard, or the authors, willed it otherwise. All the 
parties concerned had a long run for their money, and 
eventually the thief was won to repentance by kindness, 
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giving, as the Bishop said, ‘‘a rare and beautiful | prison and tortures, worse than death, they pray and sing and 


instance of gratitude and devotion ” The story is a 


trifle lacking in humour, but it contains plenty of | 


exciting incident. 


“The Eagle’s Talon.’ By Georges Ohnet. Adapted 
from the French by Helen Meyer. Putnam. 6s. 
M. Georges Ohnet has been taken more seriously in 
England than in his native land. The theatrical version 
of his novel, ‘‘ Le Maitre des Forges ’’, impressed a 
good many unwary persons as a dramatic masterpiece, 
and we understand that it has been exploited with con- 
siderable profit. We are, however, quite willing to 
accept the general French verdict on the author. M. 
Ohnet can only be read with pleasure by those who can 
read with tongue in cheek. 
a tale of Bonaparte and Cadoudal, and, as is invariabie 
in such narratives, there is a beautiful female spy. 


meditate. Mr. Shaw might read this book before he next writes 
a play making skittles of martyrdom. 


“Edinburgh Revisited.” By James Bone. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. 

In this book, well illustrated by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, Mr, 
Bone has caught the magic of Edinburgh as Yoshio Markino 
the colour of London. Wonderful memories of Holyrood 


| Castle, where the Five Marys dwelt and Mary Stuart loved ill. 
| fated Darnley, crowd this book. If William Sharp spoke truth, 
| when he * quoted an old saying that the Edinburgh folk are all 


‘** The Eagle’ s Talon ”’ is | 


There is no art in it at all, but the action is strong and | 
rapid, and it gives the mind a sensation as of the beat- | 


ing of hammers. The Chouan leader, brutal vet 


generous, commands our attention rather from his | 


romantic place in history than from the particular | aes 
P F P | The spirit of youth informs this essentially Parisian book with 


methods by which he has been here revealed. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
A by Surrey Sketch-Book. By William Hyde and Eric Parker. 
4s. 6d. net. Curtis (Guildford). 
It is good to see again the book-craft of Mr. Curtis who years 
ago so pleased us with his reprints, in which no detail of true 
workmanship was wanting. It is especially good to find a little 


book from Guildford in which Mr. Hyde the artist and Mr. Eric | 


Parker the author are so happily united. Mr. Hyde’s work is | 


strong and delicate: who is there to rival him when it comes to | 


the rolling chalk down—notably the chalk down bitten out in 
the monochrome—and the south-country old provincial town ? 


Whilst Mr. Parker is becoming a master of pure, simple, Anglo- | 


Saxon English. This is a friendly book. 


“The Art of the Italian Renaissance.” From the German of | 


Heinrich Wolfflin. 7s. 6d. net. 


The study of the Italian Renaiskance is like the study of 
Rome—the shorter the time in which the dabbler is studying it 
the more he understands it. It is when he has stayed in Rome 
a few years, and when he has worked at the Renaissance for 
the same period of time, that he is in danger of beginning to 
discover he knows next to nothing of these wonderful things. 
And yet to be educated at all, one really must have read a little 
about this Renaissance: one must be as Pope’s blockhead, 
“ignorantly read”—though without his loads of learning ! 
Now to have this indispensable minimum of knowledge, one can 
hardly have a better or a clearer guide than this excellent little 
work by the Professor of Art History in Berlin University. It 
is clear and admirably arranged. We do not hesitate to say 
that everyone who goes to Italy this winter or coming spring, 
and who wishes to understand something of Italy’s glory, 
should put this book in his pocket. It is what it claims to be— 
a true and efficient handbook for student and traveller. 


“Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs.” By Ethel Ross Barker. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Ethel Ross Barker has done valuable work in preparing 
this handbook for visitors to Rome, who wish to study early 
Christian monuments. The headed paragraphs and the 
index make it most useful. The early pilgrimages are described 
from contemporary documents, the Liber Pontificalis, the 
Itineraries, the Acta Martyrum and the Sylloge; and all the 
extracts are rendered into English. The aim of the book is 


a connected history of all these documents; to show their | 


relation one to the other, and to collate the topographical infor- 
mation on the martyrs’ shrines which is contained in them all. 


Much nonsense is written about the first five centuries of the | 


Church. Protestant divines often appeal to them for support 


were venerated, saints invoked and the Virgin worshipped. 
Here, too, he may learn of the early Christian martyrs and 
apostates—for there were apostates as well as martyrs; there 
were those who rushed to deny their faith, and those who suc- 
cumbed only at the sight of the wild beasts, or to the prayers 
of their kinsfolk, or after enduring torture. Some after a first 
apostasy returned, and won their crown. But the vast majority 
of martyrs are alike in their enthusiasm, unflinching courage, 
and joyous serenity ; and this is their most striking character- 
istic. Assured and tranquil’’, “grave and radiant ’’—the 


cics cccur again and again in the Acta. Amid the horrors of 


born with a bit of North Sea ice in their veins and a touch of 
grey east wind in their minds”, which seems more appropriate 
to the men of Aberdeen and reminds one subtly of Ossian’s wail 
from “dark Elgin’, surely these Edinburgh characteristics 
must be softened by the charm and majesty of Prince’s Street. 
. =e Days in Paris.” By Julius M. Price. Werner Laurie, 

Mr. Julius Price gives a lively account of his student days in 
the Quartier Latin. Very frisky, and often risque, his Paris is, 
full of danses du ventre and danses macabre. There is the familiar 
felt-hat and flowing silk tie atmosphere about it, the café tem- 
perament and the general levity of Bohemianism, haunted at 
times by tragedies as extravagant as its joys are reckless, 


its Roses and Eugenies, its Viviennes and Laures, its Fifine at 
the Fair, frolicks and tripping, tinged, as such reminiscences 
always are, by faint melancholy—regret for the days which 
are over, the spells that are broken and fled. 


“The Puritans in Power.” By C.B. Tatham. Cambridge University 


- 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a study of the effect of the Puritan Revolution 1640- 
1660 upon the Church of England and upon the Universities as 
institutions closely connected with the Church. In the earlier 
stages of the Puritan ascendency, a very large number of Epis- 
copalian clergy—many of them drawn from the Universities— 
were not only deprived of their benefices but imprisoned for 
their enmity to the Parliament. Mr. Tatham traces with scho- 
larly care and accuracy the rise of Puritanism. We learn of the 
steps which led up to the abolition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, of the making illegal of the feasts of Christmas, Easter 
and Whitsuntide, of the Puritan visitations and regulation of 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities, of the fate of the ejected 
clergy and of the disposal of Church property. The book is 
written without bias. Mr. Tatham points out that in England 
religious differences were so much the badges of political parties 
that no Government dared to disregard them, so it is hardly 
surprising if the liberty in matters of religion which followed 
the rise of the Independents was understood only in a very 
limited sense, and went very little way towards a complete 
scheme of toleration. 


“Jewish Mysticism.” By J. Abelson. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


This volume from the Quest Series which Mr. Mead is editing. 
deserves many readers. It strikes at the roots of Biblical wis- 
dom, the fountain-heads of Rabbinical teaching and reveals 
once more how in all ages, at all periods and in every clime the 
world’s sages have believed in the one Divine Essence—the 
sevenfold Ray of the Brahman, the Transcendental Ray of the 
Persian Magi and Eliphas Levi, the One Mirror wherein Moses 
beheld Yaveh, the Eternal, the Indivisible, the Genius of the 
Light, the Ancient of the ancients. Dr. Abelson is steeped 
in Kabalistic mysticism, from which so many creeds have 
sprung. He tells us of the Archangels, of Sandalphon who is 
terrific in form as the Lucifer of Dante and Milton, as the Azrael 
of Al-Koran. He speaks of the Angel Metatron, who standeth 
nearest unto God, of the Shechinah, the Divine Presence wherein 
** dwells the still small voice ” which descended upon the Temple 
of Solomon, of the Yetsirah in which the angelic hosts are 
bespoken of the Zohar, the Ten Sefirot, the Kingdom of the Soul, 
the Talmud and the Torah. And he unveils a little of the 


| chariot of Merkabah wherein Elijah was snatched unto heaven, 


even to the eyes that are not opened as the eyes of the youth. 


| Dr. Abelson touches upon the fringes of those many mysteries, 
for their particular doctrines. Here the student, even if ignorant | 
of Latin, may discover for himself from contemporary documents | 
the true position and may learn how in very early days relics | 


| “Some Loose Stones.” 


which were known one time to them who wore the Name as 
“a frontlet between their brows’’. 


By R. A. Knox. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


There are some people who find anything in the nature of 
humour in dealing with religious matters a cause of offence. 
They cannot believe that sound divinity is separable from a 
heavy style or that perfect orthodoxy can co-exist with con- 
siderable paradoxy. Such people will find fault with Mr. Knox 
for his manner, even if they approve of his matter. The writer 
deals with certain tendencies in modern theology, especially as 
illustrated by reference to the book called Foundations. His 
book is an admirable defence of the age-long position of *: God's 
Word written”. 
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“Tales from Ariosto.”” By J. Shield Nicholson. Macmillan. 5s. 


Angelica of whom Rossetti sang, of the great madness which 
seized Orlando when the beloved Angelica wed Medoro, and how 
Astolpho journeyed unto Saint John who dwelleth in the moon 
to restore his senses to the noble madman. All the beautiful 
mythical figures of old France and old Spain and the Moors 
who sang on the hanging balconies of the Alhambra, are in these 
pages. 
“Folk of the Furrow.”” By Christopher Holdenby. Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Mr. Holdenby has lived with the * Folk of the Furrow’’, the 
patient, slow labourer to whom his own field is the world and 
who really makes the world while the man dashing through it 
in a motor-car only knows it as a cloud of dust. He has caught 
the truth of Whitman :— 
* Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, 


It is to grow in the open air, and to eat and sleep with the 


earth”’. 
And like **The Roadmender’, his “Folk of the Furrow” 
are live people not dummies. The Hills family, the gang, the 


country artists and Squire Hobbs are drawn by the pen of one | 


who knows how much Nature has to do in the creation and 
influencing of her human kith and kin. 


Mr. Ellis has issued his 150th “Catalogue of Choice and 
Valuable Books and MSS.”’’, with a little sketch of the book- 
selling business carried on since 1728 at 29, New Bond Street. 
Though he does not say so, we think this is the house to which 
Thomas Westwood, that bookiest of book lovers, parted with his 
angling library long since. ‘Good things, rare things, curious 
things are sure to increase in value, besides being a joy for ever ”’, 
he wrote to one of his friends—and is not this catalogue full of 
such things? First editions of Thomas Randolph’s Poems, 
printed at Oxford, 1638; of Waller, eight years later; of 
Suckling’s ** Incomparable Peeces,” six years later; of Marvell, 


' The Temple : A Book of Prayers (The Rev. W. E. Orchard). 


too, and Milton ; and of Jonson, “ imprinted at London by Will. 


Stansby *’, 1616. After all there is a good deal in old editions, 
first editions! Books are to be looked at as well as read. Books 
are to be handled. ~ Books are not absolutely dead things.” 
Might not a man, with some advantage to his soul, take a week’s 
holiday once a year among these old bookshops, just looking 
leisurely, and shaking himself free of the cares of the world ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dent. 21s. net, 

A Catalogue of an Exhibition of French Line Engravings of the 
late Eighteenth Century; Collected by Mr. Basil Dighton, 
3 Savile Row, W. 

Great Engravers (Edited by Arthur M. Hind). 
Fragonard. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 

Painting in the Far East (Laurence Binyon). Arnold. 21s. net. 

More about Collecting (Sir James Yoxall, M.P.). Stanley Paul. 


os. net. 


William Hogarth ; 


BIoGRAPHY. 
Memories of a Musician (Wilhelm Ganz). Murray. 12s. net. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth in the West Country: Their Friend- 


ship, Work, and Surroundings (Professor Knight). Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d. net. 
Correspondence de Voltaire, 1726-1729 (Lucien Foulet). Paris : 


Hachette. 10 fr. 


Fiction. 


Macmillan. 6s. 


Simple Simon (A. Neil Lyons). Lane. 6s 


The Passion of Kathleen Duveen (L. T. Meade); The Prince's | 


Predicament (Robert Arthur Dillon). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 
Rough-Hewers (Agnes L. Neild). Murray and Evenden. 6s. 
Girt Books. 
Margaret’s Book (H. Fielding-Hall). 
son. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Bankside Costume Book for Children (Melicent Stone). 
Gardner. 2s. 6d. net. 
Golden Sunbeams. S.P.C.K. 1s. 4d. 
Wings and the Child (E. Nesbit). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Westminster Abbey (W. J. Loftie). Seeley, Service. 6s. 
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Heroes of the Dawn (Violet Russell). Maunsel. 


HisToRY AND ARCHZOLOGY. 


5s. net. 


Leipzig 1813 (Dr. Julius v. Pflugk-Harthing). Gotha: Perthes. | 
m. 9 


The Journal of a Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign, 1808- 
1809 (Edited by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B.). Murray. 8s. net. 

An Introduction to English Church Architecture from the Eleventh 
to the Sixteenth Century (Francis Bond). Oxford University 
Press. 42s. net. 

NatouraL History. 

The Bodley Head Natural History (E. D. Cuming). Vol. IJ. British 

Birds. Passerers. Lane. 2s. net. 
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welcome at this season as the “ Stories from Wagner” which | 
appeared some years ago. Again we hear of Charlemagne, the , 


Arthur of France, and his gallant Paladins, of Ruddigiero and | 


Dent. 1s. net. 
A Contribution to a Bibliography of Henri Bergson. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Les Amoretti d’Edmund Spenser (Fernand Henry). 
moto. 


Paris: Guil- 


| A Century of Parody and Imitation (Edited by Walter Jerrold and 


R. M. Leonard). Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 
L’Enfant a la Balustrade (René Boylesve) ; Jack (Alphonse Daudet). 
Nelson. 1s. net each. 
Problems of Empire (Viscount Hythe). Longmans. 5s. net. 
Collection Gallia :—L’ Imitation de Jésus-Christ (Thomas 4 Kempis) ; 
La Femme de Demain (Etienne Lamy). Dent. 1s. net each. 
Choix de Contes de Fées (Perrault, etc.) ; Corinneou I'Italie (Madame 
de Stael), 2 Vols. ; Emile ou de |’Education (J. J. Rousseau), 2 
Vols, ; Essais (Michel de Montaigne), 3 Vols.; Poésies (Alfred de 


Musset); Lettres Choisies (Madame de Sévigné). Nelson. 
ls. net each. 
Prehistoric Times (The Late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury). Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 
Scuoot Books. 


* Squaring the Circle” - A History of the Problem (E. W. Hobson), 
3s. net ; Educational School Gardening and Handwork (G. W. 8. 
Brewer), 2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

Book Ways: an Introduction to the Study of English Literature 
(Edith Kimpton). Ralph, Holland. 2s. 


Scott's “Guy Mannering” (With Introduction, Notes, ete., by 


R. F. Winch). Maemillan. 2s. 6d 
Lectures Ilustrées (E. Magee et M. Anceau); Pictures of Famous 
Travel (H. Clive Barnard). Black. | 1s. 6d. each. 


ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Continuity: The Presidential Address to the British Association, 
Birmingham MCMXIII (Sir Oliver Lodge). Dent. 1s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Rise and Fall of Religions in the World. Year Book Press 
3s. 6d. net. 

St. Basil the Great : A Study in Monasticism (W. K. Lowther Clarke). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

My Beloved South (Mrs. T. P. O'Connor). 

The Chinese People (The Ven. Arthur Evans Moule). 
5s. net. 

A Little Journey in Spain : Notes of a Goya Pilgrimage (J. E. Craw- 
ford Flitch). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

VERSE AND Drama. 


Putnam. 10s. 6d. net. 
S.P.C.K. 


_ Landed Gentry : A Comedy in Four Acts (W. 8. Maugham). Heine- 


mann. 2s. 


aa The Collected Poems of Margaret L. Woods. Lane. 5s. net. 
T. 
Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century (Emile Male). | 


3s. 6d. net. 


Early Poems (By M. A.). Elkin Mathews. 
Oliphant. 


Mackinnon and the Bards (John Mactaggart). 


| The Poets’ Symphony (Arranged by George Hyde Wollaston). 


Bristol : Arrowsmith. 5s. net. 

The Poems of Frangois Villon (Translated by H. De Vere Stacpoole). 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Ballads (Hermann Hagedorn). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse (Chosen by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly). Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 7s. net. 


| The Mother (F. M. de Fabeck) ; The Blessed Woman (E. A. Ballard). 


Murray and Evenden. 1s. net each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Facts about Shakespeare, The (W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorndike), 


_ Friends of the River-Side (R. E. Green). 


Illustrated by Charles Robin- | 


Well | Pulpit, Platform, and Parliament (The Rev. C. Silvester Horne). 
ells | 


Macmillan. 1s. 6d. net. 
Murray and Evenden. 


ls. net. 


Friendly Road, The (David Grayson), 5s. net; Cooking by Gas 


(N. R. de Lissa). Melrose. 7d. net. 


Behind the Scenes in the Schoolroom (Florence Montgomery). | Irshad Al-Arib [14 Ma‘Rifat Al-Adib, The ; or Dictionary of Learned 


Men of Yagiat (Edited by D. 8. Margoliouth). Vol. VI. Luzac. 
Land and the Commonwealth, The (T. E. Marks). King. 5s. net. 
Les Maladies Sociales (Paul Gaultier). Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 
Notes on Politics and History: A University Address (Viscount 

Morley, O.M.). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrimage of British Farming, A (A. D. Hall), 5s. net; Buddhist 
Scriptures (with Introduction by E. J; Thomas), 2s, net; The 
Land and the People, ls. net. Murray, 

Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Reminiscent Gossip of Men and Matters (James Baker). Chapman 


and Hall. 6s. 


| Shakespeare: The Man and His Work (Morton Luce). Bristol ; 


Murray and Evenden. 3s. 6d. | 


Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sorrelsykes (Harold Armitage). Wheeler. 6s. net. 


| Vices in Virtues and Other Vagaries. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 
Reviews AND MaGazINEs FoR DECEMBER.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The British 
Review, ls. net; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Hindustan Review, 10 annas ; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 m. 50Pf ; 
Munsey’s Magazine, 6d.; The World’s Work, ls. net; The 
Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. net. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, ls. net. ; The Constructive Quarterly, 3s. net ; 
The Empire Review, 1s. net ; The Financial Review of Reviews, 
ls. net ; Harper’s Magazine, 1s. net ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; 
Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr. ; 
The English Review, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. | 
THE CITY. 


HE Stock markets and the investing public are 
not being given a fair chance. No sooner is 
one trouble out of the way than another arises. For 
weeks everybody has been awaiting the issue of the 
French loan. When the Chamber had voted on the 
amount and character of the issue it seemed that the 
last milestone had been reached. Now the defeat and 
resignation of the Ministry has postponed the opera- 
tion indefinitely, and all the other financial operations 
which await their turn after the French loan are 
similarly delayed. 


That was one disappointment this week. The other | 


was the announcement of the £ 4,000,000 Canadian 
Government issue. Just when the public was showing 
a disposition to subscribe for new issues this heavy 


Head | | | | | | MT) Office. 
Governor— lalf 
: ‘co 


Siz LusBock, 
K.C.M.G. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act a; TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHAKGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


offering came as a scare which can only be dissipated — 
by the complete success of the issue. Only a few months | 


ago the Dominion Government made an_ issue of | 
£,3,000,000, and then the underwriters had to take 


more than one-half of the amount. The yield on the 
new bonds is about 44 4s. per cent., which is described 
as attractive for that class of security, and no difficulty 
Was experienced in arranging the underwriting, but the 
effect on the market was to bring Consols down to a 
new low record, the @ash price being a trifle under 72, 
and this naturally had a depressing influence on the 
whole of the Stock Exchange. 

The Canadian Government issue was undoubtedly 
responsible for the failure of the Toronto loan, of which 
only 50 per cent. was subscribed by the public. In- 


Advances already made 

Exceed #1, 500,000. 
The City Life under its “ Ideal” policy enables Policy. 
holders to reap the benefit of their investment during their 
own lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 


their legal representatives in possession of A COMFORT. 


ABLE HOUSE, FREE FROM ANY MORTGAGE. 


CHARGE OR ENCUMBRANCE. 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Send Postcard f>r Pros>ectus and Term: 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL AssuRANCE COMPANY 


vestors were prepared to buy while new securities were | 
brought out in a judicious manner, but on the first sign | 


of the market being flooded with fresh offerings they 
closed their cheque books. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has fallen back to 
very meagre proportions, and the optimism of the last 
few weeks has given place to the former indifference. 
Only 
played. There business is quiet, but it is hoped that 
the issue of Royal Dutch Petroleum shares will pave 
the way for a revival of interest. 
said, will bear the name of Rothschild, and this should 
inspire the confidence of conservative operators who 
hitherto have thought that nothing really secure was 
ever created in the form of an oil share. 

Several Oil companies have issued annual reports 
this week, most of them of an orthodox character. The 
report of the Oil Trust, Limited, however, is one of the 
most extraordinary documents ever published by a joint 
stock company. It explains at length how nearly 
£85,000 has been lost by bad management and ill- 
advised loans. One loan of £10,000 not yet repaid 
was made to a present director whose firm formerly 
acted as solicitors to the company. The director was 
asked by the board to resign. He refused, and the 
report has been issued without reference to him. This 
sort of company, happily rare, is responsible for the 
bad odour which appertains to the Oil market. 

The Home Railway market, it appears, can never be 
immune from labour disturbances for many consecutive 
days. While hopes were being entertained of a better 
understanding between emplovers and employed, strife 
was stirring on the Great Western line. 
during the week, and the improvement in business has 
once more been checked. There should be a recovery 
when this labour trouble is settled, but Home Rails 
still seem unsuitable for the investor who would sleep 
soundly at night. 

Canadian Rails were weaker at one time on rumours 
that freight rates in the north-west are to be very 
materially reduced, but a fair amount of buying was 
inspired by good traffic returns. Business in Ameri- 
cans remains very small. The President’s Message to 
Congress was read favourably, and the news from 
Mexico has been colourless, and this only induced 
some of the bears in Wall Street to make covering 
purchases. 

The feature in the Mining markets is the continued 
selling of Diamond shares. It is believed that the 


(Continued on page 724.) 


It has spread | 


' Chief Office: 


in the Oil market is any bullish sentiment dis- | 


The prospectus, it is | 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. | Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxe, Esa., K.C., M.P. | © 
| Ropert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. | D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O. 


Business transacted - the Company: 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, ANO PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 

BONUS YEAR 1913.—With Profit Life Policies effected 

this year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year's 
bonus as at 3ist December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL 


VALUATION falls to be made. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


AND PLATE GLASS 
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your Dividends 
are Dwindling 


WV’ HOSE shares which brought in £60 fast 

ear only yielded, perhaps,£52 this year. 

ext year the shrinkage may increase. 

Get rid of the uncertainty. Vou always 

know what your income will be if you 

purchase a Canada Life Annuity, which 

never can shrink and is paid punctually—the 

same sum—year after year. Moreover, it 

will be bigger—perhaps much bigger—than 
income from stocks and shares. 


A man of 62 who for £1,000 pur- ~ 
chases a Canada Life Annuity 
derives a sure income of 
£102 2s. 10d. for life — over 

10 p.c. per annum. 


Canada Life Annuities are guaranteed 
the assets of the Company—£10,000,000. — 


May we send you special Annuity Booklet, | 
which covers every kind of annuity and 
practically every age? It is quite simple 
to understand. A postcard brings it. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


= (Accumulated Funds £10,000,000, Established 1847. 
15, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


q@ A GOOD OFFER 


You are invited to secure a share in the 
accumulated Profits for five years, 
which will be divided at the end of this 
year by the Scottish Widows’ Fund. This 
Society is the largest Mutual Life 
Assurance Office in the United 
Kingdom. As all the Profits belong 
to the Policy-holders, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is able to offer very 
large Bonuses, and_ exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The careful 
investment of the Society's enormous 
Funds provides Absolute Security. 
Write immediately to any of the 
Society's Branch Offices or Agencies, 
to the Head Office, 9, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, or to one of the 
London Offices, 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 
5, Waterloo Place, S.W., for Bonus 
Year Prospectus, containing examples 
of Bonus Results for the past 50 years. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many BusInEss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED, THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 


Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society. , 


CHRISTMAS in MADEIRA 
Or THE CANARIES 


SPECIAL FARES 


APPLY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 Fenchurch St., London 
Shavers know the 


GLACE HANDLE, Case 


OSBORNE, CARRETT. CO. LONDON. 


For general use 


The “‘Allenburys” Dict is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. ade in a min boiling water only 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


| 
| 
} 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
and kindred ailments. 
Cuts short attacks of 
ra and Charm in 
“Dr. COLLIS A true Palliative in a 
NEURALGIA, and 
BROWNE.” § cour. roorHacue 
RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 
| | Convincing Medical Testimony with each Pottle. J 
ail € ists. 1/1 
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Diamond Syndicate will find difficulty in maintaining | 


prices owing to competition from producers of small 
stones who are not in the syndicate. Opposition in 


Rhodesia to the new land scheme has caused a decline | 


in Chartered shares, and Coppers are depressed by the 
fall in the price of the metal. 


Brewery securities continue in favour; otherwise the | 


Industrial market remains dull. 


The immediate general outlook is not very en- | 


couraging. 


Consols {Thursday’s closing) 72—72 1-8 for money 


and 72 5-10—72 7-16 for the January account, a decline 
of 15-16 for money on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 4} per cent. 
October 2). 

Next general carry-over: December 9. 


INSURANCE. 
IMPROVED Conrracts FOR MororistTs. 


HENEVER a demand arises for 
facilities in a new direction, and these are 


supplied, it is invariably some time before contracts of | 


the right sort can be obtained by the public. Insur- 


ance companies venturing upon untrodden ground are | 
compelled to feel their way gingerly and protect them- | 


selves at every turn. The result is that years elapse 


before anything simple and really useful is produced. | 
Life assurance had been studied for at least a century | 
before it was discovered that only a brief contract | 
between assurer and assured was required, and the | 


earlier holders of fire, accident, burglary, and con- 
sequential loss policies would scarcely recognise any 
relationship between their old contracts and those 
which suffice to-day. 
owners of motor-cars need not despair; the time will 
doubtless come when the policies they pay for will 
afford complete satisfaction. 
without important reforms being introduced, and the 
latest improvements, just announced, will remove 
several causes for complaint. 


It is generally understood that the insurance of | 


motor-cars was broached in the year 1898, but it was not 


until 1903, when Mr. F. Thoresby successfully launched | 


the Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., that 
a regular start was made. The business is conse- 


quently still in an experimental stage, being only some | 


ten years old, and this fact explains why the contracts 
at present in force are mostly open to more or less 
serious objections. Some policies are distinctly better 
than others—those issued by the corporation mentioned 
being fairly comprehensive and liberal. The ‘ 1913 


Eclectic ’’, which made its appearance about this time | 
last year, was undoubtedly an excellent contract in its | 


way—well ahead of anything else on the market; but 
it was rather expensive, and, following the general 
rule of all motor-car policies, was by no means simple, 
as the premiums increased with practically each addi- 
tional horse-power used. These defects—not very 
serious ones, it must be admitted—have now been 
cured in the ‘‘ 1914 Eclectic’’, which is a decidedly 
more valuable possession. 

For private and professionally used cars up to 50 h.p. 
the annual premiums payable are as follows :— 

Cars not Excluding Including 

Exceeding Mechanical Mechanical 

Horse-power. Breakdown. Breakdown. 


10 
14 
20 
25 
35 


50 a 20 0 24 0 


These rates are substantially lower than those which | 
1913 Eclectic ’’ | 
policy, except in the case of cars of 6 h.p. or less, | 
For | 
. Cars was £7 | 
11; for 14 h.p, | 
#10 and £13; for 20 h.p., £12 and £15; for 25 h.p., | 
' sold by all Chemists, from 1/9d. to 9/6d. per tin. 


were charged by the company for its ‘‘ 


which have gone almost entirely out of fashion. 
instance, the former charge for 8 h. 
and £9; for 10 h.p., £8 10s. and 
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insurance 


When these facts are recalled, | 


Not a year now passes | 


| life, are 
_ brilliant young novelist, MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
| author of 


| year’s end! 
_ the year when you started afresh, with fresh health and 


Get New Health 
for the New Year. 


OU cannot “start the New 
Year well’ if you are not 
well in health. Start taking 
Sanatogen now in order to lay 
a good foundation of new health 


for the New Year. 


You will probably be in better health than you have 
ever been before, and your nervous system, in particular, 
will be wonderfully strengthened and invigorated. You 
will have more energy and staying power, more interest 
in your work, more ambition and enjoyment of life. 
So you will start the New Year not handicapped by 
ill-health but feeling fit and fresh and enthusiastic. 


Begin to-day—There’s no time like 
the present ! 


Nearly all people who “ do things,” who succeed in 
users of Sanatogen. For example, that 


“Carnival,” etc., writes: “While I am 
writing a book I rely almost entirely on Sanatogen. 


| 1 find it hard to express in words the benefit I derive 


from Sanatogen; it is the only preparation that never 
fails.” 

Fixedly resolve to take Sanatogen from now till the 
Let 1914 be a turning-point in your life— 


energy! And start to-day—here and now ! 


Write for Free Sample. 


If you write, mentioning the “ Saturday Review,” to 
A. Wulfing and Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.., 
they will send you a Free Trial Supply. Sanatogen is 
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Philip Lee Warner "=" Medici Society, Ld. 


@] The Book of the 


Dead : The Papyrus of Ani 


A Reproduction in 37 Colour Plates, with Hieroglyphic 
Transcript, Translation, and Introduction. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, by permission of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 2 vols, royal 8vo, £2 net. 


Dr WALLIS @, Osiris and the Egyptian Re- 


BUDGE 


surrection With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols., £2 net. 


MRS.C-R- @, In the National Gallery 


PEERS 


Introdifction to the Early Italian Schools. With 30 plates 
(8 in colour). 5s. net. 


@, Handbooks to Ancient Civili- 


zations Series Fully Illustrated, with Coloured 
Dr. L. D. Frontispieces, and numerous Plates. 12s. 6d. net each vol, 
BARNETT ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA 
T.A. JOYCE SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY 


P. P. MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
HANDCOCK 


GIORGIO ° of P ° 

vast’ Lives ‘Painters, 
3 e 

Sculptors and Architects 

lated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 plates (100 

in Colour), In 10 volumes; cach volume sold separately. 

4to, £1 5s. net; parchment, £1 15s, net; vellum 

boards, £2 2s. net, per vol. 

CH Vols. I1—V. published ; Vol. VI. immediately. 


cottixs @, Lely and the Stuart Portrait 
BAKER 


Newly trans- 


Painters A Study of English “Portraiture before 
‘and after Van Dyck. With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
4to, 350 copies. £6 6s. net; parchment, £7 75. net. 


W. RUSSELL 
FLINT @, The Song of Solomon — with 10 


Water-Colour Plates. 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. net- 7 


W.RUSSELL@ The Thoughts of Marcus 


FLINT 


Aurelius With 12 Water-Colour Plates. Small 
4to, 10s, 6d. net ; parchment, 15s. net. 


BRANNING @ Mary, the Mother of Jesus 


By ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 Water-Colour Piates. 
4to, 16s. net. 250 Large Pager copies, vellum, £2 2s. net. 


Please write for Mr. Lee Warner's illustrated List of Books and Special Prospectuses of above-named works—post free. 


The Riccardi Press Books 


GEOFFREY 
cuavcer @, The Canterbury Tales 
Text of W. W- 36 Water-Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
SKEAT 
450 copies for England. 3 vols., boards, £7 17s. 6d. net; 
limp vellum, £9 gs. net per set. 10 copies on vellum, 
£47 55. net per set. [Yol. III. ready December 11. 
* A royal Chaucer. . . . When the name of this series 
has been mentioned, it is unnecessary to say much more 
by way of describing the typography of the volume. We 
cannot suggest any improvement.” —Saturday Review. 
Uniform with: LE MORTE DARTHUR (4 vols.), 
THE HEROES, THE SONG OF: SOLOMON, 
EVERYMAN. 
SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 


RICCARDIANA : 


APULEIUS @ Apulei Psyche et Cupido Tex 


of Prot. L.C. PURSER. 500 copies. Boards, 6s. net 3 
limp vellum, 155. net. 


Uniform with: HORACE (1 vol.), and CATULLUS, 
TIBULLUS AND PROPERTIUS (1 vol.), each, boards, 
£1 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 115. 6d. net. VIRGIL 
(2 vols.), £1 115, 6d. net and £2 12s. 6d. net. A few 
copies on vellum are also obtainable. 


OCTAVO SERIES, UNILLUSTRATED : 


*W-PAIN The Indian Stories of 
F. W. Bain Riccarai Handmade Paper, 
boards, £6 net per set; natural grain parchment, £10 

4 net per set. First 2 Volumes (Vols. 111.-X. in 1914) : 

A DIGIT OF THE MOON 
THE DESCENT OF THE SUN 


“ The success of this edition should not be in doubt. 
In technical accomplishments it is not behind the earlier 
issues trom the Riccardi Press.”—-Oxford Magazine. 


WALTER 
pater Marius the Epicurean: his 


Sensations and Ideas. 2 vols. 750 copies for England. 
Boards, £1 10s. net ; pigskin, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


tet or The Sonnets of Shakespeare 
W. J. CRAIG 1,000 copies. Boards, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 
epwarD @, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


FITZ- 
GERALD 


1,00c copies. Boards, 5s. net ; parchment, tos. 6d. net. 
“Shows a taste that is faultless in print, paper, and 
binding.” —Saturday Review. 


A special Prospectus of each division of the Riccardi Press Books, displaying actual pages in the Riccardi types, may be had post free. 


Intending Purchasers of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are notified that their ORDERS for 


The Medici Prints 


MUST BE PLACED EARLY, or delay and consequent disappointment may ensue. The Prints may be inspected 
(daily 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m.; Saturdays to 1 p.m.) at The Society’s London and Liverpool Galleries (addresses below). 


@, The latest issues mentioned below may be taken as representative of the series of Prints—totalling nearly 2oo—which have now been 
published. Application is invited for The Medici Society's complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d. post tree ; Summary Catalogue, 
2d, post free ; Annotated List of New Prints, post free ; Notes on the Framing of Pictures, with 18 Coloured Plates, 1s. post free. 


Ital. BOTTICELLI : Primavera 


LXV. 22} in. X 35} in. (Florence) 305. 
Ital. GIOTTO: S. Francis and the Birds 

LVII. 21} in. xX 16% in. (Assisi) 225. 6d. 
NPS. LAWRENCE : William Wilberforce 

XIII. 18} in. X 20} in. (N.P.G.) 125. 6d. 
Ital. FILIPPINO LIPPI (?): An Angel 

LXIII. before a Walled City 


144 in. X 12} in, (Liechtenstein) 255. 
*,* Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 


Eng. MILLAIS : The Boyhood of Raleigh 

XXXIV. 15} in. X 17} in. (Tate) 

Flem. REMBRANDT : The Rape of Europa 

XXXI. 17 in X 219 in. (Berlin) 305. 
* ,* Edition limited to 250 copies for England. 

Eng. ROMNEY : Mrs. Taylor, aée Janverin 


125. 6d. 


XXXV. 184 in. X 15} in. (Sir H. Lane) (shortly) 255. 
* .* Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 
Ital. L. DA VINCI (?) (VERROCCHIO ?) : 
LIV. The Annunciation 
11} in. X 25 in. (Uffizi) 205. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 7, Grafton St., London,,W, 
Als at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 83, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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£15 and £18; and for 35 and 4o h.p., £20 and 623- 
In this respect, therefore, very appreciable advantages _ 
have been given to the patrons of the corporation, and 
for the coming year their insurances will cost them 
considerably smaller sums. Only seven, instead of 


| 


— twenty, different rates are quoted, and the owner | 


f a 50 h.p. car will pay only about the same premium | 


~LORD LISTER: His Life and Work 


| By G. T. WRENCH, M.D. Cloth, 15s, net. 


as was formerly paid by the possessor of a 35 h. P. 
vehicle. Nor will the holders of the ‘* 1913 Eclectic ”’ 
policies have any grievance. Up to ist January next 
it is permissible to each holder to take out a 1914 
‘ Eclectic ’’ policy, and be credited in part payment 
thereof with the full amount of premium for the 
unexpired portion of his or her existing contract. 

(he offer made by the company to its patrons should 
certainly be accepted, as not only will lower rates 
come into force with the New Year, but a materially 
improved contract will be obtained. In four ways the 
extent of the cover afforded is increased by the new 
policy. In the case of third party risks the indemnity 
is extended to any licensed and competent person 
driving an insured car with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the owner; while malicious damage by any 
persons in the insured’s service or household will 
henceforward be regarded as accidental damage. 
Moreover, in continuance of the same policy, burglary, 
housebreaking, or larceny by any persons in the 
owner’s employ or household will be covered by the 
policy. These concessions to public opinion are un- 
questionably of much value, and they will remove a 
good deal of friction that has hitherto existed. 

As for the fourth reform announced, its equity cannot 


be questioned. Many patrons of the Car and General | 


and other companies and firms insuring motor-cars 
carry, in order to obtain large discounts, the first 4,5 
or £10 of each claim under each risk insured against. 


This provision has operated beneficially by making | 


owners more careful, but it has nevertheless led to 
many disputes, because the meaning of the words 
‘each and every claim under such policy benefit ’’ has 
not been understood. Obviously a single unexpected 
event may produce several claims by third parties, and 
the question at issue was whether the owner’s primary 
liability extended to only one or to all such claims. His 
view very naturally was that he ought only to be 
called upon to pay one £5 or £10, not several such 
sums, but this general condition enabled the companies 
to debit the car-owner with the first portion of each 
claim, however many. In future, however, the holders 
of ‘* Eclectic 


’’ policies will have no cause for discon- | 


tent. An accident, breakdown, fire, or theft producing | 


more than one claim will be treated as a single event, 
and the insured will know the extent of his liability 
under his policy. 


B ARR’ CASH CLEARANCE 


SALE OF 
SPRING 


rtowerinc BULBS 


Including DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, POLYANTHUS NARCISSI 
IRISES, &c., for the Greenhouse, Flower Garden and to naturalise in 
Shrubberies, Wild Gardens, and in Grass. 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BULBS IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
Early Orders Invited, as Supply is Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£4 @ 


Half Year ... © 14; 1 os. 0 15:2 
Cheeues and Money Orders should be ciossed and made payable 
ta the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher vould be glad to be 
informed immediately. 


Recommended by 
Critics that Count 


{Third Impression. 


The Times says: ‘‘ Dr. Wrench’s narrative of Lister’s wonderful career 
is free from technicalities, clear, and well adapted for general 
readers of all ages . . . a vivid and accurate presentation of the 
romance of Listerism."’ 


CHRISTMAS: kKitual Tradition, 


Christian and Pagan. (Second Edition 
By C. A. MILES. With 20 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d net. 


The Times says: ‘‘ This well-written book, a mine of knowledge, carefully 
details all the traditions attached to each feast in every part of 
Europe,~all the superstitions, the forecastings of the future, the 
mummings, the maskings, and the wassailings.”’ 


EVERYBODY'S ST. FRANCIS 

[Second Impression. 
By MAURICE F. EGAN. Illustrated in colour by M. BOUTET 
DE MONVEL. - Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘The charm of ‘Everybody's 
St. Francis ' is enormously increased by the delicate, pathetic, and 
witty tinted drawings of Boutet de Monvel."’ 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN PANAMA 


By HARRY A. FRANCK. With 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Tatler says: ‘‘ The experiences which Mr. Franck had to go through 
are so varied, so amusing, often so wildly excitiny, and always so 
apr vividly described, that they make the most delightful 
ading. 


A NATURALIST IN CANNIBAL LAND 


By WALTER MEEK. With 36 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says: ‘‘Even the unlearned in natural history 
will find it most readable and will enjoy the spirit of 
adventure|it exhibits."’ 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD 


[Second Impression 

By J.H. FABRE. With 14 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum says: ‘“‘It is one of the most captivating books of 
our generation. M. Fabre’s delineation is so divorced from 
mere scientific jottings, so instinct with human insight. that 


pigmy mankind might be the insect world whose social customs’ 
and peculiarities he so inimitably describes." 


BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES: Their History. 
and Romance 

By J. SAXBY WRYDE. With 32 full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 

10s. 6d. net. 


The Pall Mail Gazette svys: “‘It is a very informative book, and 
quite the most searching and compl te study of an_ eternal 
subject that has issued from the press. ... It should grace 
and enrich many a private library collection."’ 


_THE HUNGARIAN FAIRY BOOK 


| By NANDOR POGANY. With about 100 Illustrations in Red and 


Black by WILLY POGANY. Cloth, 6s. 


The Spectator says: ‘It is hgh praise to say that they are some- 
what like Grimm’s Fairy Tales."’ 


ETHEL M. DELL’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. each. 


1. THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


The Globe says: ‘‘In Nick Ratcliffe, Miss Dell has created a real” 
personality, one of peculiar charm and fascination.’ 


2. THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS 


The Morning Post says: ‘‘Mss Dell has a power of vivid writing; 
and good story telling which makes it impossible not to enjoy} 
her story.”’ 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 
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APPLETON CO. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
Robert W. Chambers. 


A love story of fashionable Society. A plea for a life unspoiled 
by luxury and a warning against low moral standards for men and 
women, With Gibson pictures. @g, 


Degarmo’s Wife. D. G. PHILLIPS. 


Studies of the modern American woman by the author of ‘‘ The 
rHusband's Story."’ 


The Silent Battle. GEORGE GIBBS. 


The dramatic and fowerful story of a young man’s struggle to 
overcome an inherited failing. He wins a glorious victory and a 
woman's love. 6s. 


The Southerner. THOMAS DIXON. 


A powerful romance of Abraham Lincoln, the Southerner. An 
amazing historic revelation, into which is woven a delicate love 


These who have made Mr. Pratt's acquaintance will read this 
new book with avidity. Those who have not may with confidence 
be promised a rare and refreshing treat. 6s. 


Veronica. FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 


The life of Veronica, a princess attached to the court of Herod. 
The author's earlier novel, ‘* Titus, a Comrade cf the Cress,’’ sola 
over a million copies. 6s. 


Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon. 
JOSEPHINE D. BACON. 


The unusual] cases enccuntered by Dr. Stanchon puzzle famous 
scientists and reveal some of the secret dramas of mcdern life. 


6s. 


’ 
The Bishop’s Purse. 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT & 0. HERFORD. 
How a clever woman stole the purse and what happened. @g, 


Amiable Crimes of Dirk Memling. 


RUPERT HUGHES. 


Dirk Memling is an unusual thief with unusual aims. His 
robberies are the mest daring and ingenious imaginable. 6s, 


All the Days of My Life: 
The Autobiography of Amelia E. Barr. 


Mrs. Barr tells the wonderful story of her life with appealing 
frankness and directness. [lustrated. 2s. 6d. 


i2s. 6d. net. 
Two on Tour in South America. 
ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 
A bright and breezy account of a journey to the Panama Canal, to 
Ecuador, Peru and Chili, through South America to Madeira. A jolly 
travel book of exceptional interest. Illustrated. 7g. 6d. net. 


The Unrest of Women. 


EDWARD SANDFORD WARTIN. 

An able book dealing with woman's rights in a delightful manner. 

The author shows clearly that the cure fur the unrest is something 
other than politics <r legislation. 3s. 6d. net. 


Jungle Days. pare MUNSON, MD. 


With 28 illustratons. cloth, gilt top. 
The record of a woman doctor's work among the natives of India 
told with intense sympathy and with a human touch which makes it 
irresistible reading. 10s. 6d. net. 


Woman in Science. mozans. 


With an Introductory Chapter on Woman's Long Struggle 
for Things of the Mind. IHustrated, cloth, 8vo, gilt top. 
_ The author has endeavoured to give a place to every woman of 
distinction in science, and for those interested in the cause of suffrage 
it is a fountain of inspiration. 10s. 6d. net. 


25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
The Life of Edward Bulwer, 


First Lord Lytton. By HIS GRANDSON, 
the EARL OF LYTTON. With Photogravure 
Portrait and other I!lustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Life of Florence 
Nightingale. sir EDWARD CooK. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Auto. 
biography. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
ec. 12. 


VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address by VISCOUNT MORLEY, 
O.M., Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Modern Parliamentary Elo- 
quence. The Reds Lecture delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, November 6, 1913, by 
EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


My Life among the Eskimo. 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. With IIlustra- 
tions. 8vo. 17s. net. [Dec. 12. 

A fascinating record of travel an! adventure by one who, more than 
any other man living, has lived with the Eskimo and made himself 
master of their lore and traditions. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: The Realisation of 
Life. A Series of Lectures. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Author of ‘Gitanjali,’’ etc. Exira 


crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Crescent Moon. Child- 


Poems. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 
8 Iilustrations in colour. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Giose.—** The poems depict every phase of the child's imagina- 
tivn. Their richness and beauty will be sufficiently obvious from the 
exam les we have given, and these qualities are even more apparent 
when the poet turns from childhood itself to gaze upon the motherhood 
which enfolds it."* 


Collected Poems. sy NEWMAN 
Howard: Including ‘‘Kiartan the  Icelander,” 
‘‘Savonarola,"’ ‘‘Constantine the Great,’ The 
Guanches: an Idyll,"’ and other Poems. Cr. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. (Tuesday. 


Tales from Ariosto. By J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., etc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Property : Its Duties and 
Rights—Historically, Philosophically, 
and Religiously Regarded. A Series of 
Essays bv Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, Canon 
RASHDALL, A. D. LINDSAY, Dr. VERNON 
BARTLET, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, H. G. WOOD, 
M.A., and Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. With Intro 
duction by the BISHOP OF OXFORD. 8vo. 5s, net. 

Tue Narion—" An exceedingly valuable collection ef essays."’ 
THOMAS HARDY'S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding 
with the Romantic Adventures of a 
Milkmaid. By THOMAS HARDY. With 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. ,y 
H. G. WELLS. 6s. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

Here are Ladies. By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S NEW NOVEL. 

Behind the Scenes in the 


Schoolroom. Being the experiences of a 
Young Governess. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Author of ‘* Misunderstood.'’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s 
Tue Datty News—’ The book, as a «hole, is excellent, and alight 
with that intellectual radiance which is Mrs. Wharton's gift to con- 


temporary literature."’ 
*,* Macmillan’s post free on application. 


Mustrated Catalogue 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Books are the best presents, and you can hear of the best books 
by writing to Messrs. Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue. 
Please ask your bookseller to show you Messrs. Methuen’s books. 


A Gift all must give. A Gift for Children. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
By Georgette Leblanc (Mme. M. Maeter- By Kenneth Grahame. With 8 Illus- 
linck). Translated by A. Teixeira de trations in Colour. Wide Crown 8vo. 
Mattos, and Illustrated by A. Rothen- 7s. 6d. net. 


tein. 4to. 5s. net. 
A Gift for Garden Lovers. 


A NATURALIST IN WESTERN 
CHINA. By E.H. Wilson. With an 
Introduction by Prof C. S. Sargent. 
With a Map and 101 Illustrations. Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 3Qs. net. : 


A Romantic Story. 


MY LIFE IN SARAWAK, By Her 
Highness the Ranee of Sarawak, 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Gift for Mourners. 
OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice 


How to Aviate. 


AVIATION. By Algernon E. Berri- MaeterlincK. Translated by A. Teix- 
man. With many Illustrations. Demy ay eira de Mattos. With a Photogravure 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Frontispiece after G. F. Watts’ Hope.'’ Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Gift for the Devout. 
THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED HENRY 


A Gift for Booklovers. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. sy A. St. SUSO. By Himself. Translated from the original 
John Adcock. With 20 Black-and-White Drawings German by T. F. Knox. With an Introduction by 
by Frederick Adcock. Crown 8vo. 6s. Dean Inge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Gift of Gifts. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Barrack Room Ballads, Departmental Ditties. The Seven Seas. The Five Nations. 
Each Volume Crown 8vo, 6S. F'cap 8vo, Leather, 5S. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Gifts of Fine Romance. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. In 16 volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE GIFT OF LAUGHTER. the novels of W. W. Jacobs. In 12 volumes, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Three Great Novels. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Total Sales Exceed 145,000 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Sth Edition 

THE REGENT. A Five Towns Story of Adventure in London. By Arnold Bennett. Lag 8vo, 
4th Edition 

A Sumptuous Gift. . No Nobler Gift. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- THE OPEN ROAD. psy E.V. 
YAM. Translated by Edward Fitz- Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
gerald. With a Frontispiece in Colour by C, A. Shepperson, Crown 4to. 
and 75 Illustrations in Monotone by 15s. net. 

E. J. Sullivan, Crown 4to. 15s. net. Art and Poetry. 


BOOKS 
ARE THE \} 


SGN of Letters. BEST THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play 

LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited b H inckK. Translated by eixeira de 
Sidney Colvin. In PRESENTS Mattos. With 25 Illustrations in Colour 


Each F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 5s.; Leather, 5s by F., Cayley Robinson, Crown 4to. 


net. — Ss: 21s. net. (8rd Edition 
The Novel of the Thrill. A Superb Historical Novel. 
THE LODGES. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By 
Crown 8vo. [2nd Edition Marjorie Bowen. Crown 8vo. 


Charming Gifts. 
TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY E. V. LUCAS. 
LONDON LAVENDER. F'cap svo. 5s. each. LOITERER’S HARVEST. 
Gifts for Wanderers, 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. | (isti Zditio A WANDERER IN PARIS. [11th Edition 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. [15th Edition A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. [5th Edition 


Each Volume Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo. 68. 
The Gift of a Great Poet. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. | With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. F'cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


Gifts which all will like. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Selected and Arringed by Elizabeth Waterhouse. With 


a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Small Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net; Leather, 2s. 6d. net. (14th Edition 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By Mary W. Tileston. Medium 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Also superior binding, 6s. [20th Edition 


METHUEN & Cco., LID. 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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| BUMPUS, L” 
| 350 Oxford Street, 
W. 


On Sale Everywhere 


Success 


BOOKSELLERS TO 
H.M. THE KING 


by Harry Vardon 


Those in search of Xmas 


Alex, Herd ‘ veer 

George Duncan Gifts should visit 350 
Wilfred Reid | Oxford Street, and inspect 
Jom Wate | the beautiful masterpieces of 
Tom Ball and | 


binding offered for sale. 
Moderate in price and 
perfection in taste and 
| workmanship. 


Lawrence Ayton 


with an Introduction by 
R, E. Howard 


(Editor of 
“The World of Golf 


and 100 Action Photographs by 
Humphrey Joel 


(Special Photographer to 
“ Fry’s Magazine.”) 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL 


Every reader of the SATURDAY REVIEW who has newspapers, 
etc., by mail should write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon 
House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C., for their new Sub- 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
GOLF BOOK ever PUBLISHED 


scription Price List. This unique little volume contains the 
yearly rates to more than 5,000 of the leading publications of the 
world, and is a valuable guide to anyone wishing to make a 
selection of journals either for home or business purposes. This 
book will be mailed gratis upon application to 


Department “J” 


| WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 


| Cannon House, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, London, E.C., England. 
(Established 1809) 


First Reviews. 


“The Sporting Life.”—One and half columns 
of praise. 


“The Evening Standard.’—Two columns of 
praise. 


_ Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
; IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 

43 PICCADILLY, W. 

} (OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 

| BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 

| on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


“The Sunday Times.’-—One column of praise. 


BUY IT NOW 


It costs 


ONE SHILLING. 


1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Interesting 


First Huge Edition already sold. 


Fry’s Magazine 
188-189 Strand, W.C. 


and out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogue sent on application, post free. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO CHELSEA. 
By REGINALD BLUNT. Many Plates, Two Maps. 2s. 6d, net. 


GLAISHER'S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
DECEMBER REMAINDER LIST (No. 400) 
of Book Bargains now ready. 


| All Book-lovers should apply for these lists which contain many excellent books for 
Christmas Pre ent: 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION ORIENTAL and _ other 
the PROPERTY the LATE WALTER L. 
of THE ACORNS, FALLOWFIELD, MAN- 


THE 
PORCELAIN, 
BEHRENS, Esq., 
CHESTER 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, A 13, Wellington 
Strand, W.C., on TUESD AY, December goth, and Following 
at 1 o'clock precisely, 
- IMPORTANT COLLECTION of Oriental and other PORCE- 
LAIN, the property of the late WALTER L. BEHRENS, Esgq., of The 
Acorns, Fallowfield, Manchester (sold by order of the Executors), com- 
prising valuable blue and white and coloured Chinese porcelain, Per- 
sian works of art, European porcelain and pottery, and a few pieces of 
glass. 


Street, 


y be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
4 OS BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
the PROPERTY of a well- known AMERICAN AMATEUR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

en W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December roth, at 1 o'clock 

precise 

Very CHOICE BOOKS, Manuscripts, and Autograph Letters, 

a well-known AMERICAN AMATEUR. 
y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
VALU ABLE BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


the 


Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 11th, and Following 
Day, at 1 o'clock precise sely, 

VALUABLE BOOKS and ILL!'}MINATED and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Otp Lacs, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FKANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SOUARE, W., 
are Upen Dail, to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
ee ners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


At Yulstide 
A Comfortable Home and a Cosy Fire 


CONTRAST MOST STRONGLY WITH 


Suffering, Misery and Destitution. 
Che Church Army 


earnestly asks for Meat, Groceries, Vegetables, Fruit, Cakes, 
Provisions of all kinds, Coals, Blankets, Clothing, Toys, and all 
sorts of things suited to the Season, or Money to buy them, to give 


Christmas Cheer 


to Homeless Starving Men and Women, Hungry Families of the 
Unemployed, and to Inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads' Homes, 
Women s Homes, Farm Colony and other Institutions. 


Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., Cheques being crossed ‘‘ Barclay's, a/c Church Army.”’ 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, WC. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘‘L4MB"” Bamily Hotel, which is situated cluse to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS3. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Se!l your valuable Trinkets, Gold, |ewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets. Silver, Antiques, or other Valuables, 

and rémember that you get, by return, very best value offered by FRASERs, 

the well-known and most reliable House. No transaction too large, none to, 
small. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., 
Goldsmiths and Pearl Merchants, 77, ‘Princes St., IPSWICH. £stablished 1833. 
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BOOK-LOVERS—— 


THE ODD VOLUME 


A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


ISSUED IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


IS THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED FOR 
ONE SHILLING 


Jt contains an Unpublished Portrait in 
Oils of Charles Dickens about 1866. 


Among the Authors are: 
Chesterton, Belloc, Ransome, Emanuel, 
Iaa Hay, Keble Howard, Jeffery Farnol, 
and Harry Lauder. 


Some of the Artists: 
Steinlen, Hugh Thomson, Horace Tayl r, 
Pogany, J. A. Shepherd, Tom Browne, 
Monro S. Orr, Wilmot Lunt, Tony Sarg, 
George Belcher. 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 
AND BOOKSHOPS. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KINGST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


SLATERS, LIMITED. 


Sir Davin Bart., presided yesterday over the 19th annual 
meeting held at the Hotel Cecil. The Directors’ report showed a 
balance to the credit of the profit and loss account of over £31,000, 
inclusive of the balance of £7,363 brought forward from last year, and 
after making full provision for depreciation and for leases’ reserve, 
which now stands at £72,413. Interim dividends of 7 per cent. and 6 per 
cent. per annum, less income tax, were paid respectively in May on 
the Ordinary shares, and in June on the Preference shares. The Chair- 
man said that during the past four years the net profits of the Company 
had increased year by year, as had also the number of customers. The 
volume of business had also increased, and these facts were a source 
of satisfaction. That day they had to deal with the amount of 
£18,395 178. 4d., which the Directors decided should be appropriated as 
follows :—To reserve for payment on December 31st next, of dividend 
accrued to September 30th, upon the Preference shares, at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, less income tax, 41,412 10s.; to payment of 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less tax, upon the 
Ordinary shares for the period ending September 27th, making 7 per 
cent. for the year, £8,404 7%. 6d.; to balance carried forward, 
£8,578 19s. 1od., or £3,000 more than last year. During the past year 
they had had adverse circumstances to contend with. They had had an 
increase of rates and taxes, the Health Insurance alone costing £844 
more. The price of provisions was higher, which had decreased the 
profits, and though those prices were increased, they had maintained 
the quality of their fare to customers. The report was unanimously 
adopted, Sir David Burnett and Mr. J. G. Bean re-elected as directors, 
and the meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
for presiding. 
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6 December, 1913 The Saturday Review. 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of J .int Stock Companies. 
The List of Applications will be d on Mond ber, and will be closed on or before Wednesday, 10th December. 


THE ARGENTINE NAVIGATION CO. (Nicolas Mihanovich), Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
SHARE CAPITAL - - - - - ££2,000,000 


400,000 Partici Preferen Shares of ae 
ce 


400,0 0 
1,600,000 


,000 
All of which have issued and are fully paid. <i . 
Six Per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures - authorised and issued, £800,000, of which £83,600 have been redeemed, leaving £71 ,200 outstanding. 
! Six Per Cent. Mortgage Debeutures, 1913— authorised £500 000. j F 
Yssue of £300,000 Six Per Cent. Mortgage Debentures, 1913, in Debentures of £100 and £20 to bearer, being part of the above-mentioned £500,000 © 
-Debentures, the balance of which is reserved for future issue. " a 
Messrs. Emile Erlanger & Co., 8 Crosby Square, London, E.C., are authorised by the Company io receive subscripions for the above-mentioned £300,000 
Debentures, at the price of 98 per cent., payable as fol!ows: 10 per cent. on application, 25 per c nt. on allotment, 30 per cent. on the 2ist January 1914, 33 per cent. 
con the 23rd February 1914—98. Payment in full may be made on allotment or on the 2:st January 1914, uncer discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annuin. 


Trustees for the Debenture Holders: Baron Beaumont p'ERLANGER, CHARLES COLIN MACRAF. 
Directors: Barox Nicotas Minanovicn (Chatzrman and Managing Director), Joun C. Gipson (Deputy Chat man), ARTHUR Cook, Baron F. A. 
D'ERLANGER, Baron H. DE PFEFFEL. 
Bankers: Emirce Ervancer & Co., 8, Crosby Square, London, E.C. 
Solicitors: S.iauGcuTerR & May, 18, Austin Friars, F.C. . 
Auditors: Detoir:r, PLenver, GrirritHs & Co., 5 London Wall Buildings, E.C., and Buenos Aires. 
Secretary and Offices: Georce Frampron, 8, Crosby Square, London, E C. e 
The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deed and First Mortgage holders. The Debentures will be redeemed by 1st April, 1935, by 23 
to Trustees upon certain vessels acquired during the past four years annual drawings at par, and Debentures drawn for redemption 
since the original issue of capital was made and upon others now will be payable on 1st April in each year, commencing on 
building, costing in the*aggregate approximately £726,000, and upon | ist April, 1915. The redemption may at any time be accelerated, 
such vessels and other capital assets as may be hereafter acquired with either by rawings at par or by _ purchase below that price 
the. proceeds of the £200,000 of Debentures which are for the time being exclusive of accrued interest. Interest will be payable on the rst April 
held in reserve. They will also be secured by a floating charge upon the and rstOctober in each =. and the first | a sae 9 will be made on the 
undertaking and other assets of the Company ranking pari passu with the ist April, 1914, and will accrue from the dates of the respective instal- 
“floating charge created in favour of the First Mortgage Debenture- ments, but not before allotment. 


PROSPECTUS. 


_ . The Company was formed in 1909 with a Share Capital of £1,800,000 These four vessels are expressly designed for the Company’s 
dsince increased to £2,000,000), to acquire, as a going concern, from the service, and will be paid tor out of the proceeds of the present 
ist June, 1909, and to further develop the business of the Navegacién issue of Debentures, the cost, when fully equipped, being 


4 Vapor Nicolas Mihanovich Sociedad Anénima. approximately 275,000 
The properties of the Company are situated in the Republics of 

‘Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, and consist of a fleet, ship-yards, £726,121 

real property, plant, tools, equipment, shares in a shipping company, &c. if 

‘ Company is by far the largest shipowning concern in the The £500,000 of Mortgage Debentures will be secured by a first 


Argentine Republic, and carries on business on the Rivers Parana and specific mortgage on the above-mentioned vessels, and on such further 
Uruguay and their tributaries through the Argentine Republic, as also vessels and other capital assets as may be hereafter acquired with the 
in the Republics of Uruguay and Paraguay, and in the coast trade on proceeds of the £200,000 Debentures remaining for the present unissued, 


the Atlantic Coast of Argentina. and, in addition, by a floating charge on the undertaking and other 
Since the formation of the Company very considerable additions assets of the Company, ranking pari passu with the floating charge 
have been made to the fleet, including— created in favour of the First Mortgage Debenture holders. 
1 Passenger Steamers— = i “ The Assets of the Company, exclusive of goodwill and of the above- 
ii Avellaneda = Dublin " “Puerto Aguirre” mentioned vessels stood in the Balance Sheet at 30th June, 1913, as follows : 
Bruselas ’ Edimburgo Rawson ”’ Fleet of Steamers, Tugs, Lighters, &c. (less 
Centenario “ Zayda” Depreciation) 
Colonia os Mexico Land and Buildings; Shipyards; Machinery, 
Holanda Tools and Installations; Shares in — 
6 3 C &c. (less Depreciation) ... 255,332 
> Alberdi” “ Azcuenaga ” Larrea” 41,893,785 
“ Alvear” Lamport’ Moreno” Stocks of Stores and Materials... 113,465 
Arenales Lapridi Pavon Debtors and Debit Balances... 406,525 
43 Lighters and Barges Bills Receivable ves 34,638 
Cash at Bankers and in hand ... me 232,042 
” Less Amount. required for redemption of, 
F and interest on Debentures, paid 1st 
Most of these vessels were specially built for the Company, and July, 1913... 47,276 
were acquired when shipbuilding costs were at a level favourable to 184,760 
purchasers. If from this sum be deducted the amount 
cost price, less depreciation, stand outstanding in respect of the original 42,633,179 
and the following ships are now building for the Company :— 
Contract there remains a balance of £1,916,979 
Particulars of Vessels. Names of Builders. Price. in addition to the value of the ships 
2 Twin-screw Passenger Cammell Laird & £250,000 mentioned, which will form the specific 
Steamers (to be com-  Co., Ltd. security for the new Debentures... ... 726,121 
pleted by 31st July, + 
1914, and 31st August, £2,643,100 
1914, respectively) 
2 Steel Screw Tugs (ap- Goole Shipbuilding 414,040 The result of the Company’s operations from 1st June, 1909, to 3oth 
proaching completion) & Repairing Co., Led. Tune, 1913, as shown in the Audited Accounts, have been as follows :— 
| Profits after charging Applied in 
Year | all expenses, including reduction of Net Profits * 
to Profits on Depreciation, Service Preliminary Placed to - al'uhie der Dividends paid Balance carried 
30th June. Trading. of Debentures, Expenses and Reserve. "Dividend. anes forward. 
| Directors’ Discount on . 
+1910 £370.761 1411 | £168,575 9 5 ‘*£19678 8 3 | £15000 0 | £133,897 1 9° | £2,321 1 
415,196 6 208,748 810 15,000 0 0 20,000 0 0 810. 10% 9% 10,079 3 2 
1913 434.134 610 206,805 3 8 15,000 0 0 20,000 o 0 171,805 3 8, 10% % 6.875 610 
482,323 11 5) 224,224 14 2 18,144 010 20,000 0 0 186,080 13 4, 10°, 9% 8,956 0 2 
t Thirteen months. ad Proportion of Profit attributed to the period prior to the date of incorporation of the Company, vi-., }st June to 7th July, 1909. 
. From the above statement it will be seen that the Company has, Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., Ltd., Goole, and the Company, for 
= pode inception, shown steady progress and expansion. The regularity the building of two tugs. 
~ 7 carnings may be accounted for, to a great extent, by the fact that One Contract dated 15th March, 1913, between the Moss Steam- 
bi usiness consists largely of river navigation and is, therefore, not ship Co., Ltd., Liverpool, and the Company, for the purchase of a 
ae to violent fluctuations as is the case with ocean freights. steamer. 
he average annual net profits of the past four years, after charging the ser. Two Contracts dated 7th July, 1913, between Cammell Laird & 
© por cont. Co., Ltd., Birkenhead, and the Company, for the building of two 
cover over se ti t requir steamers. 
£300,000 Of © per cent. Letter from the Company to Emile Erlanger & Co., dated 
Messrs. Emile Erlanger & Co., by the Contract mentioned below. 25th November, 1913, and letter from Emile Erlanger & Co. to the 
have undertaken to issue this Prospectus and to pay all expenses of Gated snd j ; 
such issue—including printing, advertising and circulating the Pros- The Pustecsnce and Oudteary Shaces Save equal rights of voting at 


registration of i Application must be made on the accompanying form and lodged 
are estimated at £6,000, for a commission of 3 per Crosby Square, E.C., together 
as issuing house. They have If no be Deposit will be returned without 
commission of 3 —_ = of the £300,000 of Debentures for a pee ant, if a partial F sage ap be made, the surplus will be 
applied towards the payment due on allotment. 
in the ordinary course of at the 7 per cent. per annum will be charged on all 
preceding the date hereof :— o curing the two years immediately instalments unpaid at the due dates, and failure to cy, ag instalment 
Two Contracts dated when due will render the previous payments liable to forfeited and 
McLachlan & Co. Led te pow. the-allotment to be cancelled. 
to y, and the Company, for the building Provisional Seip. se be 
D as soon as practicable after Allotment, and wi exchan or 
tgtt, between the Caledon _ Definitive in due course. 
for the building oll ttt hate td., Dundee, and the Company, A brokerage of one-half per cent. will be paid on allotments made in 
One Contract dated 17th February, sess, between E. Levin, respect of public applications bearing the stamp of a broker or other 


Genoa, . approved agent. 
the ae ne fis, Someany, fot the building of two schooners by Application will be made in due course for a quotation on the London 


Stock Exchange. 

Ca, between Smiths’ Dock Copies of the above-mentioned Contracts, of the Memorandum and 
one tug.” » and the Company, for the building of Articles of Association and fee test And Repost of 

: the Company, an rafts of t orm o ebenture an ebenture Trust 
1912, between the Dundee Ship- Deed, can be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. Slaughter & May, 18, 
caine laches +» Dundee, and the Company, for the building of Auto 9 oe E.C., on any day during business hours prior to the 

: “ closing of the lists. 
February, 1913, between _ Bow, Prosvectuses and Forms of Anplication can be obtained from Messrs. 
of four tugs. so my FRIST, and the Company, for the building Emile Erlanger & Co.; from Messrs. A. G. Schiff & Co., Warnford 
Two Contracts dated 2cth February, 1913, between the Goole 
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LONDON LIFE 


pays no Commissions and with a 
Record Economy in Management 
issues Non-participating Policies 


at lower rates than those 
of other offices 


£1,000 death. 


Nearest Age. Annual Premium. 


30 - £17:14:2 
40 - 24:11:88 
020 - 36:0:0 


but its participating contracts, whether at 
high or low premiums, are 


more attractive still. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actu and Manager. 
London, E.C. Ses 
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3 Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smrra & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recimacp Weasrer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
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